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AMOR IMMORTALIS. 


Where are the lovers who long, long 
ago 
Mocked at Death’s menace with a 
fine disdain, 
And looked beyond the terror and the 
pain, 
‘Scorning to cringe before the last dread 
woe? 
.Have their undaunted spirits passed 
below 
Into a silence where all loves are 
slain, 
And weary spectres haunt a lonesome 
plain 
Whence light has vanished and where 
; chill winds blow? 


Nay, all who strove to cherish Love's 
white flower 
Have won calm peace and freedom 
from distress; 


‘Tristram and Iseult share a happy 
bower 
Deep in the farthest isle of Lyon- 
nesse; 
,And on some shoulder of God's holy 
hill 


{immortal Dante loves his Beatrice still. 
Bennett Gould. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


FROM “DREAM, COME 


TRUE.” 


SONNET 


Life from sunned peak, witched wood 
and flowery dell. 
A hundred ways the 
wooes, 
‘To roam, to dream, to conquer, to rebel; 
Yet in its ear a voice cries ever. 
Choose! 
So many ways, yet only one shall find: 
So many joys, yet only one shall 
bless; 
So many creeds, yet to each pilgrim 
mind 
One road to the divine forgetfulness. 
Tongues talk of youth; but truth is 
; only found 
Where the heart runs to be poured 
utterly, 
Like streams whose home is in their 
motion, bound 


eager spirit 


Amor Immortalis, Etc. 


To follow one faith and in that be 
free. 


O Love, since I have found one truth 
so true, 
Let me lose all, to lose my loss in you. 
Laurence Binyon. 


THE CHURCH. 


Here stand I 

Buttressed over the sea! 
Time and sky 

Take no toll from me. 


To me, gray, 

Wind-gray, tlung with foam, 
Ye that stray 

Wild-foot, come ye home! 


Mother, I— 

Mother I will be! 
Ere ye die, 

Hear! O sons at sea! 


Shall I fall, 

Leave my flock of graves? 
Not for all 

You rebelling waves! 


I stand fast— 
Let the waters cry! 
To Eternity! 
Here I last. 
John Galsiworthy. 


The Nation. 


v 


THE VESTURE OF THE SOUL. 


I pitied one whose tattered dress 
Was patched and stained with dust 
and rain; 
He smiled on me: I could not guess 
The viewless spirit’s vast domain. 


He said: the royal robe [ wear 
Trails: all along the fields of light. 
Its silent blue and silver bear 
For gems the starry dust of night. 


The breath of joy unceasingly 
Waves to and fro its folds starlit, 
And far beyond earth's misery 
I live and breathe the joy of it. 
A. F. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS AND RELIGION. 


I. Were the complete history of med- 
ical science written, it would without 
doubt appear that the treatment of dis- 
euse through what seem to be mental 
influences has prevailed in one form or 
another ever since man began to realize 
that certain illnesses are curable. Yet 
psychotherapeutics as a science may be 
said to have had its origin in the fa- 
mous investigations as to the nature 
of hypnotism undertaken at Nancy un- 
der the leadership of Bernheim, and 
coincidently by Charcot in Paris, only 
some twenty-five years ago. These 
investigations began with the careful 
observation of certain modes of thera- 
peutic practice which were being used 
in an unscientific manner at that time 
under such names as animal magnet- 
ism, mesmerism, etc., and which we 
now see had been thus employed from 
time immemorial by those who prac- 
tised the so-called occult arts, magic 
and necromancy. 

But attention to these phenomena has 
also brought into existence a small host 
of cults, e. g. Mental Healing, Mind 
Cure, Faith Cure, Metaphysical Heal- 
ing, Christian Science, etc., whose 
leaders make use in a more or less 
bungling way of the methods of the 
more scientific psychotherapeutics, but 
explain the resultant cures in terms 
of doctrines of very dubious na- 
ture. 

In a large proportion of cases at 
least, the first crude therapeutics of the 
uncivilized man probably had its origin 
among those of the priestly class, 
which, in the nature of the case, in- 
cluded all men of special wisdom; and 
so far as crude psychotherapeutics was 
employed in the earlier days, it must 
almost certainly have been practised 
under the same auspices, and in connec- 
tion with religious doctrinal teaching. 
This being the case, it is not at all sur- 


prising to find a tendency to couple 
religious or semi-religious teaching 
with our newer psychotherapeutic prac- 
tice. All the cults above referred to 
claim to teach what may be broadly de- 
scribed as religious doctrines in con- 
junction with their mental healing; 
and as the forms of doctrine preached 
have proved acceptable, these cults 
have gained strength apart from, and 
even in the antagonism to, the estab- 
lished Churches, and notwithstanding 
opposition from _ the _ scientifically 
trained men in the medical profes- 
sion. 

The growth of these cults, however, 
has in general been very limited, Chris- 
tian Science having alone been mark- 
edly successful; and this evidently be- 
cause in Mrs. Eddy it has a prophetess 
who has delivered a message, and who 
has written what is to her followers 
a sacred book. 

Christian Science deals with psycho- 
therapeutics, and it is also announced 
as a new religion, or a new interpreta- 
tion of the religious movement insti- 
tuted by Christ. Its therapeutics is 
opposed by men of training because of 
the absurdity of its modes of explana- 
tion of the facts with which it deals; 
because of its unscientific methods of 
procedure; and because of the un- 
founded claims it makes as to the cure 
of radical organic diseases, which 
claims, indeed, it is bound in consist- 
ency to make if the doctrines ft teaches 
are well based. Its religious teachings 
might naturally be expected to arouse 
some hostile feeling among the estab- 
lished Churches in the fact that it 
claims to present @ new and truer in- 
terpretation of the Seriptures. and this 
hostility has not beep reduced by the 
recognition that Cigigtian Science is 
gainmg not a few converts from 
the members of the leag-established 
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Churches, and that it seems to be mov- 
ing to new triumphs where these latter 
have failed to advance. 

But what we may perhaps call the 
worldly success of Christian Science 
has led the churchman to note the fact 
that its advance seems bound up with 
the cure of disease, with which his 
church concerns itself only very indi- 
rectly. He has seen for years the 
growth among the people of a habit of 
turning to their medical advisers for 
counsel which but a generation ago 
would have been asked from the priest: 
he now sees the sudden growth of a 
new church, the leaders of which claim 
to take the place of both medical ad- 
viser and priest. Naturally, then, he 
asks whether his church’s hold upon 
the people cannot be retained if he add 
to his priestly function that of the 
medical adviser, and naturally we find 
suddenly appearing within certain of 
the churches a new school which holds 
that, if a church is to fulfil its function 
completely, it must add to its estab- 
lishment a _ psychotherapeutic clinic 
such as is called for by Dr. Worcester 
and Dr. MacComb of Emmanuel 
Church in Boston, where this move- 
1.ent is at present most thoroughly or- 
ganized. If we may judge from the 
interest the work of this Boston church 
has aroused, it seems likely that pres- 
sure will be brought to bear upon a 
large body of the clergy to establish 
similar clinics in connection with their 
churches. It may be well worth while, 
therefore, to make a comparison be- 
tween the characteristics of Christian 
Science and those of the Emmanuel 
Movement as it has been lately de- 
scribed in the “official” volume called 
Religion and Medicine. 


II. (1) The Christian Scientist main- 
tains that religion and therapeutics are 
inseparably connected; and (2) in de- 
fence of this position points to the 
cures resulting from treatment by their 
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leaders, claiming that they can do al! 
that the trained physician can do, and 
are able to effect cures which the physi- 
cian cannot accomplish; beyond this, (3) 
its founder, Mrs. Eddy, attempts to es- 
tablish these claims by a special inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, building 
upon that as a foundation a meta- 
physical structure which her disciples 
present as a warrant for their practice. 
Let us consider these points in reverse 
order. 

Mrs. Eddy’s interpretation of the 
Scriptures is largely based upon the as- 
sumption of the verbal inspiration of 
the original texts and the accuracy of 
our English translation, and it is true, 
as the Emmanuel workers say, that 
“she interprets Scripture in a way that 
excites the scholar’s disgust.” For 
this, however, she should not be too 
sharply criticised; for her outlook upon 
life has been exceedingly limited, and 
in this procedure she has merely fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the worthies 
of the Church, with whose methods she 
must have been more or less familiar. 

The metaphysical doctrines promul- 
gated by her, and treated as inspired 
by her followers, surely cannot be 
treated seriously when one of her most 
reverent disciples, who writes a learned 
apologetic of over 700 pages,’ acknow)- 
edges that “the first reading of her 
chief work, Science and Health, with a 
Key to the Scriptures, leaves the impres- 
sion, in spite of much that is strikingly 
beautiful and true, that there is a pre- 
vailing tone of incoherence, contradic- 
tion, illogicality and arbitrary, dicta- 
torial assertion, with no regard for evi- 
dent fact either in the realm of object- 
ive nature or history.” 

One cannot but note how definitely 
her poorly systematized metaphysical 
doctrine leads in the direction of mysti- 
cism, which indeed seems to have 2 
fascination for the leaders of the Em- 


1“The Interpretation of Life,” in which is 
shown the relation of Modern Culture and 
Christian Science : by C. C. Mars 
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manuel Movement themselves, if we 
may judge by their assumptions as to 
the nature and function of the “uncon- 
scious mind,” of which we speak below. 
In fact, it appears that Christian Sci- 
ence and all kindred cults attract many 
to their shrines just because they there 
gain the satisfactions which mysticism 
in all its forms brings: the relief from 
effort to think clearly; the delight 
yielded by the removal of all of the 
strain attending the appreciation of 
foresight and _ responsibility, which 
must accompany any belief in the in- 
dividual’s absorption within the being 
of the universal. 

It is all too easy, however, to consider 
this general movement from a coldly 
critical standpoint; we are likely to 
gain a more satisfactory insight if we 
take a more sympathetic view. We 
must face the fact that great numbers 
of men and women, whose intelligence 
we do not think of questioning when 
we meet them in the ordinary walks of 
life, nevertheless follow the teachings 
of Christian Science and allied cults 
which seem to demand logical blindness 
and hopeless unintelligence. There 
must be some latent reason why they 
are willing to lay aside the safeguards 
of rational life in favor of the non- 
rational or even the irrational, and I 
take it that the mystic attraction just 
referred to would in most cases fail 
of efficacy were it not that those who 
thus slip from the firm ground of rea- 
son believe that physical sufferings of 
their own, or of their close friends, 
have been relieved in connection with 
the acceptance of these unreasoned doc- 
trines, as they could not have been in 
any other manner; and this brings us 
to the consideration of the second point 
referred to above. 


III. All physicians of broad practice 
and keen observation realize that cer- 
tain pains may be alleviated or cured, 
and that certain morbid conditions may 
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be made to disappear, provided a 
change in the mental state of the pa- 
tient can be brought about. To what 
processes this is due they do not often 
stop to inquire; their business is to 
cure, and when they find an effective 
instrument at hand they are likely to 
use it without etiological inquiry. 

The studies of hypnotism above re- 
ferred to, and kindred inquiries, es- 
pecially in relation to hysteria, have 
shown that if we can persuade a per- 
son that a pain of which he complains 
has disappeared, a change for the bet- 
ter in his physical condition will often 
follow. It does not require special 
learning to build up a psychotherapeu- 
tic practice based upon the observa- 
tion of such cases; and the Christian 
Science healers, narrowly educated and 
of narrow experience, have done just 
this thing, resting upon the theory 
that the mental influence of the healer 
is the effective curative agent. It is 
easy to see how a development of this 
theory would lead to the assumption 
that all kinds of diseases may be cura- 
ble by mental influences emanating 
from a healer, this leading to the prac- 
tice of the so-called “absent-treatment,” 
with all its follies and dangers. 

To the claims thus made the edu- 
cated and experienced physician natu- 
rally enters a vigorous demurrer; he 
knows all too well the processes of 
physical decay, which no human skill 
can do more than delay. And the 
leaders of the Emmanuel Movement 
here take issue with Christian Science; 
for they hold that psychotherapeutics 
can only be effective in the treatment 
of functional nervous diseases; and 
they argue that specially trained physi- 
cians should be called into consultation 
to determine whether cases of nervous 
trouble presented to them for treatment 
are functional and not organic. We 
may overlook the question whether the 
distinction between functional and or- 
ganic disease is one that is sufficienlty 
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fundamental to warrant the adoption 
of a mode of therapeutic treatment 
which may apply to the functional class 
while not applying to the organic; but 
we cannot overlook the fact that the 
leaders of the Emmanuel Movement, 
whose special training has been to pre- 
pare for other work, are willing and 
anxious to undertake the cure of dis- 
ease, for which the skilled physician 
has specially prepared himself, and to 
which he has perhaps devoted a life- 
time of serious effort. The effective 
physician must be a man of keen in- 
sight, sound judgment, unwarped by 
emotionalism, and wise; yes, at times 
even “worldly wise.” It cannot be 
maintained that the clergy as a rule 
are recruited from those in whom these 
characteristics are markedly displayed, 
nor that their training and occupation 
tend to emphasize these qualities. We 
cannot but group together the Christian 
Science healer and* the Emmanuel 
Movement leader as men who lightly 
take upon themselves work which the 
most serious experts in medicine study 
with the deepest care and handle with 
the greatest caution. 

Such an attitude can only be con- 
doned if we grant that these functional 
nervous diseases can be treated more 
successfully under religious influences 
than in the non-religious atmosphere 
of the scientific study of disease; and 
this claim is quite clearly made by the 
advocates of the methods here de- 
scribed. This brings us to the ques- 
tion whether it is true that religion and 
therapeutics are inseparably connected. 


IV. It would probably be conceded 
that religion and therapeutics are nec- 
essarily related if it were generally be- 
lieved that certain diseases can be cured 
under religious influences that cannot 
be cured in any other way. But evidence 
favorable to this belief is difficult to 
The sceptical physician could 

present cases of the type 


reach. 
probably 
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usually treated by psychotherapeutic 
methods which he has cured, althougb 
the religious healer has failed to do so; 
but it would evidently be absurd to 
argue from this that irreligion and ther- 
upeutics are necessarily connected. So 
without doubt cases may be cited 
where disease has been alleviated by 
the Christian Science and kindred treat- 
ments which had not been benefited by 
many doctors; but this of course does 
not prove that the same results might 
not have been gained without religious 
influences had the proper physicians 
been consulted. It is easy to create 
an impression favorable to a given view 
by persistent reiteration of claims such 
as is made by the religious healers; but 
we are learning that if such claims are 
to be accepted they must be substan- 
tiated by scientifically presented evi- 
dence, and this we here find to be lack- 
ing. The religious healers as a class 
are unfamiliar with and averse to the 
labor of collecting accurate statistics: 
we have therefore no proper means of 
comparison between the results ob- 
tained by the skilled physician who 
guards his statements by careful calcu- 
lations, and the religious healer who 
takes no such precaution. There is 
thus a presumption against the claim 
of the latter, which becomes stronger 
when we consider that he habitually 
makes use of the very modes of sug- 
gestive treatment that are employed 
by the skilled neurologist. The relig- 
ious healer will claim that he uses the 
“power of prayer” as the neurologist 
does not; but if, as we shall presently 
show, the efficacy of prayer in this con- 
nection is due to its power of sugges- 
tion, the most the religious healer can 
claim is that he employs a more power- 
ful. suggestive method than that used 
by physicians: a claim which it would 
be difficult to substantiate. 

Suggestion is ineffective unless the 
patient is in a receptive attitude of 
mind, and therefore trust in the one 
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who suggests—a willingness and anx- 
iety to receive command—is essentiul 
to the efficacy of the psychotherapeutic 
treatment. It is probably true that 
some patients are less ready to put 
their trust in a physician, who is to 
them merely a man who claims wis- 
dom, than in a religious teacher, who 
appears as the representative of a lov- 
ing and powerful God. Where, then, 
we find trust more readily yielded to 
the religious teacher than to the doctor, 
we should be led to urge the importance 
of the function of the religious leader 
as an interpreter to the physician, but 
should surely not find in it an indica- 
tion that the religious leader may take 
the physician’s rdle. 

It is not at all unlikely that the re- 
ligious healer at times brings about in 
his patient something closely allied to a 
real religious conversion. In religious 
conversions of a profound type we see 
the replacement of one morbid individ- 
uality by a new and more moral one, 
and the shifting of point of view so 
that ideas and aims which were for- 
merly persistent give place to others. 
Now the very ideas and aims that are 
thus displaced may have been corre- 
lated with morbid physical conditions, 
and in that case their displacement 
means the appearance of new physical 
conditions which may effect the disap- 
pearance of what is morbid. In cases 
where the medical doctor notes that his 
patient has not felt the influence of re- 
ligion, and surmises that religious con- 
version may bring relief, it may appear 
wise for him to call the clergyman to 


2 The psychological basis of this crude 
metaphysical thesis seems to be found in the 
relative instability of pain, with which dis- 
ease and error are correlated. Pleasant ex- 
periences tend to persist, and this because 
they are the correlates of efficient neural 
activities. Painful experiences, on the other 
hard, tend to disappear from attention, and 
this because they are the correlates of in- 
efficient neural activities which tend to cease: 
they may be persistent enough, as we all too 
well know; that is, however, not because of 
their inner nature, but because of the persist- 
ence of external or internal stimuli, which 
force the activity which, but for the stimula- 
tion would quickly disappear. Itis without 
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his aid. We are thus led to hold that 
collaboration between the medical doc- 
tor and the religious leader is greatiy. 
to be desired, but are surely not war- 
ranted in suggesting the assumption by 
either of the rdle of the other in addi- 
tion to his own. . 

Religion has to do with ethics, with 
conduct and motive, with the emphasis 
of the best impulses that are within 
us; and with these things therapeutics 
cannot pretend to deal. 

Nor can it for a moment be conceded 
that religion is dependent for its per- 
sistence upon any physical benefit to 
be gained by the religious devotee. . It 
is very doubtful whether many 
thoughtful Christians will accept the 
teaching of the Emmanuel Church 
leaders, when they perceive that it im- 
plies that Christ’s healing of the sick 
was of the very essence of his message 
to humanity. 


V. Christian Scientists make little 
pretence of explaining their methods or 
practice in rational terms; nor is it of 
importance to them to do so. Based 
as their system is upon a misconceived 
idealism, it merely proclaims the un- 
reality of pain, disease, and error, and 
naturally demands no explanations of 
what it treats as non-existents.’ 

The intellectual follies to which these 
ill-digested metaphysical theories lead 
naturally produce a revolt in men of 
more logical bent; and we find the Em- 
manuel leaders, who really care to ex- 
plain their methods in rational terms, 
replacing them by conceptions that on 


doubt the vague recognition of this instability 
of . ain itself, as compared with the stability of 
pleasure itself, that leads to the assertion of 
the unrealness of pain. This psychological 
fact is then quite illogically transmuted into 
an unwarranted metaphysical principle which 
maintains the unreality of,—the non-exist- 
ence of,— pains as such. If there is a sense in 
which this is true, it is alse necessary to 
maintainin the same sense the unreality of 

jleasure as such; but it never oceurs to the 

efenders of these vague theories to maintain 
the eeaty of pleasure as such; rather do 
they treat pleasure as a reality to which we 
have aright in the nature of the constitution 
of the universe. 








their face seem much more reasonable. 
Their argument may be summarized as 
follows:— 

1. The mind has power over the 
body (p. 2). 

2. (a) There exists in each of us (p. 
42)-a “sub-conscious mind” which is 
“a normal part of our spiritual nature.” 
(6) This sub-conscious mind is “purer, 
more sensitive to good and evil, than 
our conscious mind,” and (c) “has more 
direct control of our physical processes 
than the conscious.” (d) This powerful 
sub-conscious mind acts favorably upon 
the nerves as the result of suggestion 
and auto-suggestion. 

3. (a2) “Faith simply as a psychical 
process or mental attitude . . . has heal- 
ing virtue” (p. 293). (6) The more 
deeply personality is involved in any 
given ailment, the more necessary is it 
that faith should have an _ object 
worthy of men’s ethical dignity (p. 294). 
4. & this faith should be directed to- 
ward God. (c) “The prayer of faith 
has an immense influence over the 
functions of organic life” (p. 312), and 
“when we pray earnestly and long for 
the moral and physical welfare of an- 
other, our soul not only acts on that 
one, but our prayer, rising in the mind 
of God, directs his will more power- 
fully and constantly to the soul for 
which we pray” (p. 316). Hence the 
value of the association of religion with 
psychotherapy. 

Let us consider these main concep- 
tions in reverse order. 


VI. Faith “as a psychical process or 
mental attitude” implies a listening for 
and a willingness to obey a command 
or suggestion: and evidently prayer as 
a psychical process is closely allied with 
the mental attitude of faith, When 
one prays for a second person in that 
person’s presence, the one who prays 
is clearly suggesting to the other, and 


§’ Page numbers in brackets refer to “ Relig- 
ion and Medicine” as above mentioned. 
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euforcing in the other's mind the ideas 
suggested. When one prays for one- 
self he is doing the very same thing, 
but by what is called auto-suggestion. 

If one then says that “faith has heul- 
ing virtue,” and that prayer “has an 
immense influence over the functions 
of organic life,” we may say that no 
more is claimed than that the attitude 
in which suggestion is effective, and 
the actual process of suggestion, are 
often followed by improvement in phys- 
ical condition: a proposition which will 
be granted, and which evidently may 
be granted without any acceptance of 
the doubtful hypothesis above referred 
to, as to the manner in which the 
prayer of a human being affects the 
mind of God, and renders God’s mind 
more effective in relation to the human 
soul prayed for. 


VII. We are thus carried forward 
to the second point made by the Em- 
manuel leaders, viz. that suggestion is 
effective especially, if not almost 
wholly, through what is called the sub- 
conscious mind. In this connection 
we may study briefly, (1) the nature of 
suggestion as a psychic process; and (2) 
the hypothesis as to the existence and 
the nature of the “sub-conscious mind.” 

1. Altogether too much mystery is at- 
tached by the psychotherapists to the 
process of suggestion, which as a mat- 
ter of fact we employ, and are subject 
to, in every moment of our active lives. 
One uses suggestion whenever he 
forces an idea into prominence in the 
mind of another; and what is recog- 
nized by the psychotherapist and his 
patient as suggestion differs from this 
everyday performance only in the clear 
intention of the one suggesting, and the 
recognition by the patient that the 
healer is attempting to dominate his 
thought. 

When we make our suggestions to a 
hypnotized patient we are bringing 
about changes in the patient’s mental 
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realm of the abnormal moment, which 
produce results in the mental situa- 
tion of the non-hypnotic condi- 
tion. 

In auto-suggestion the patient, hav- 
ing gained the conception of a set of 
ideas which it is desirable to empha- 
size, uses every effort to make the ap- 
pearance of these ideas persistent; and, 
as we have already seen, this auto-sug- 
gestion may be gained through the reit- 
eration of an idea through prayer. It 
is to be noted also that the process of 
auto-suggestion from the psychological 
point of view is identical with the 
process of voluntary action or “willing.” 
For it will probably be granted that the 
Emmanuel Church workers are war- 
ranted in describing auto-suggestion as 
a “self-imposed narrowing of the field 
of consciousness to one idea, by holding 
a given thought in the mental focus 
to the exclusion of all other thoughts” 
(p. 98). Nor will any psychologist deny 
that in this they give us a fairly ac- 
curate description of the voluntary act; 
for, as Professor Royce‘ puts it, “to 
will a given act is to think attentively 
of that act to the exclusion of the repre- 
sentation or imagining of any and all 
other acts.” This being the case, it is 
easy to comprehend the close alliance 
between those who claim to cure by 
power of will and those who claim to 
cure by auto-suggestion. 

Now it is evident that this process 
of suggestion is not confined to the em- 
phasis of any one type of ideas. The 
new ideas may be more or less normal 
than those replaced, or they may be 
more or less moral. There is no funda- 
mental difference between these forms 
of suggestion which lead to evil and 
the normal types of suggestion in use 
in everyday life. 

Nor is there any fundamental differ- 
ence between these latter and the forms 
of suggestion employed by the mental 
healer, who, however, usually deals with 

* “Outlines of Psychology,” p. 369. 
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markedly persistent morbid ideas which 
he wishes to displace. These persistent 
morbid ideas are of course correlated 
with morbid nerve situations. If we 
replace these ideas with others, we re- 
duce the emphasis of the morbid ideas, 
and at the same time alter the corre- 
lated morbid nerve situation. If, then, 
by exaggeration of the everyday process 
of suggestion we bring into existence 
a new set of persistent ideas, we have 
at the same time eliminated the old 
and morbid persistent ideas, and co- 
incidently have changed the nerve sit- 
uation, and may even have brought 
about the disappearance of the morbid 
nerve conditions with which the morbid 
ideas were correlated. 

It seems clear from these considera- 
tions that suggestion is not a process 
which is employed alone in psychother- 
apeutic practice. Nor can it be said 
to be a process which is essentially cor- 
related with the religious attitude of 
mind. 

2. Turning to the consideration of the 
hypothesis as to the existence and na- 
ture of the “sub-conscious mind,’ we 
note, what will be generally conceded, 
that when we experience a sharp sen- 
sation, a clear thought, a well-defined 
emotion, a voluntary choice, 4. ¢. any 
clearly defined mental element (A) 
which is held in attention, there ex- 
ists at the same moment a specially 
marked activity in some part (a) of 
the nerve system, usually assumed to 
be within the brain; but it would never 
occur to anyone to hold that at the 
moment considered that nerve part (a) 
is the only part of the nerve system 
that is active; what we really have in 
(a) is an emphasis of activity in a spe- 
cial part of the all-active nerve system, 
which is a highly complex system of 
minor systems of nerve parts. It is 
most natural, therefore, to assume that 
the mental element in attention (A) also 
does not stand alone, but that it is 
what it is because it is contrasted with 
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a highly complex mental system which 
is really a broad system of minor sys- 
tems of psychic elements, which taken 
in its totality and as inclusive of (A) we 
call consciousness. The parts of this 
psychic system which are apart from 
A and the rest of the field of attention, 
while not ‘sufficiently emphatic to form 
part of this field of attention, are effec- 
tive in forming a background against 
which the psychic elements within at- 
tention appear; this background may 
therefore be well described as sub-atten- 
tive consciousness, and that there exists ia 
each moment of an individual’s waking 
life not only a field of attention but also 
a field of sub-attentive consciousness 
few psychologists of importance now- 
adays would question. It is this sub- 
attentive consciousness that is referred 
to by those who speak of “sub-con- 
sciousness.” 

Much of the mystery usually felt in 
relation to this sub-attentive conscious- 
ness (“sub-consciousness”) results from 
our overlooking the fact that it is most 
intricately systematized, just as the 
parts of the nerve system whose ac- 
tivities correspond with it are intri- 
eately systematized. It is funda- 
mentally of the same nature as atten- 
tive consciousness, and we _ should 
therefore not be surprised to discover 
that it is affected by elements which 
appear in the field of attention, nor sur- 
prised to find the field of attention af- 
fected by influences initiated within it. 
The suggestions made to patients in 
sleep and in trances; the auto-sugges- 
tions made as one is falling asleep or 
just awaking, as recommended by our 
Emmanuel healers (p. 106), and by the 
psychotherapeutists in general, are 
cases where mental elements within the 
field of attention affect the sub-attentive 
eonsciousness (‘sub - consciousness’). 
The cases where suggestions thus made 
change the tone of the mental life of 
which a man is aware, are cases where 
a changed sub-attentive consciousness 
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(“sub-conscious mind”) affects the 
man’s field of attention. 

The mystery as to the nature of the 
sub-conscious mind being thus dis- 
pelled, we are prepared to ask certain 
questions in relation to the tenets of 
the Emmanuel workers. They tell us 
that this “sub-conscious mind” is a 
normal part of our spiritual] nature. 
Here the word spiritual is doubtless in- 
tended to refer to something diverse 
from the field of attention in conscious- 
ness, but this involves an unwarranted 
assumption. What we mean by our 
spiritual life is that part of our 
experience of impulse and motive, 
realized or imagined, which yields to 
us the greatest satisfaction in retro- 
spect, and which we, in these moments 
of reflection, wish might persist and 
recur in our future experience. But we 
have in this no warrant for the de- 
scription of our spiritual being in ani- 
mistic terms as existing within the 
body apart from both it and mind (p. 
390}, or even distinct from both body 
und soul (p. 379). 

The statement that the “sub-con- 
scious mind” is “purer, more sensitive 
to good and evil, than the conscious” 
is equally unwarranted, although it 
seems to have the support of so emi- 
nent a psychologist as William James, 
who tells us:*° “Starbuck seems to put 
his finger on the root of the matter 
when he says that to exercise the per- 
sonal will is still to live in the region 
where the imperfect self is the most 
emphasized. Where, on the contrary, 
the sub-conscious forces take the lead, 
it is more probably the ‘better self 
in posse which directs the operation.” 

But how can this be true if, as we 
have seen above, clearly recognized 
suggestions are not limited to any spe- 
cial type of ideas? for this implies that 
suggestions to the sub-attentive con- 
sciousness are in like manner not lim- 
ited to any special type of ideas; that 


5 “Varieties of Religious Experience,” p. 209: 
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is, that they may as well be immoral 
as moral. And, whatever these sug- 
gestions to the sub-attentive conscious- 
ness are, if they are effective it must 
be because they are welcomed by this 
sub-attentive consciousness; and this 
means that the sub-attentive conscious- 
ness is in harmony with the ideas wel- 
comed; so that if immoral suggestions 
are ever effective, it must be because 
the sub-attentive consciousness is less 
pure, less “sensitive to good and evil,” 
than the attentive consciousness. 

Now, just this happens in cases of 
temptation. The tempter’s suggestions 
are usually repudiated by the attentive 
consciousness of the tempted man, be- 
cause he looks upon them as immoral; 
nevertheless, they so influence the sub- 
attentive consciousness of the tempted 
man that presently he sins without 
compunction when opportunity offers. 

A similar statement may be made in 
relation to the process of self-sophisti- 
cation through auto-suggestion. 

We are also compelled to question the 
statement that the sub-attentive con- 
sciousness (sub-conscious mind) “has 
more direct control of physical proc- 
esses than the conscious” (p. 42). The 
sub-attentive consciousness is broader 
than the narrow field of attention; and 
its nerve activity correlates are doubt- 
less more numerous, and more thor- 
oughly integrated, than those corres- 
ponding to the mental elements in at- 
tention; but it is difficult to see how 
what we call mental control of physical 
processes can be more efficient in the 
ore case than in the other. 

A dim appreciation of the sub-atten- 
tive consciousness is involved with all 
“feeling” and allemotion. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find the evi- 
dences of the activity of this so-called 
*“sub-conscious mind” in connectiou 
with our religious emotions; but it is 
certainly clear that this relation is one 
that holds for all “feeling,” and for all 
emotions, and which therefore cannot 
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be claimed to relate especially to our 
religious life. 

It may be well here also to call at- 
tention to the fact that attentive con- 
sciousness merges into sub-attentive 
consciousness: out of the latter, 
as it were, appears the flitting field 
of the former. This would lead us 
to hold that as no sharp line can be 
drawn between the two, so no funda- 
mental distinction can be made between 
the therapeutic value of suggestions 
made to the sub-attentive conscious- 
ness and to the attentive conscious- 
ness of the clear-headed rational man. 
The field of attention is the active field, 
the variable field, the field subject to 
many environmental influences which 
may prevent the influence of sugges- 
tions, but which, on the other hand, 


may make _ these suggestions’ es- 
pecially effective if they happen 
to be co-ordinated with those ele- 


ments of attention which make the 
substance of what we call our convic- 
tions. The field of sub-attentive con- 
sciousness, on the contrary, is the less 
active, the less variable field, the field 
little subject to environmental disturb- 
ance, i. e. the conservative field, which 
often will sustain persistently and with- 
out impediment some suggestion given 
to it, but which can be influenced by a 
suggestion only provided this latter ac- 
cords with its own essential nature, 
which is relatively unvarying. 

It would thus appear that in a cer- 
tain sense the efficiency of suggestion 
is in general likely to be less marked 
in relation to the sub-attentive than in 
relation to the attentive consciousness; 
and is only likely to be more marked in 
relation to the former if we happen to 
be dealing with what relates to that 
normal existence which is unconcerned 
to meet new conditions. 

VIII. We within 


may now turn, 


such limits as are here appropriate, to 
the consideration of the nature of that 
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relation of our mental and physical 
states which leads us to say that the 
mind has power over the body. 

The Christian Scientists are more 
consistent than the Emmanuel work- 
ers and the average educated man, in 
that the former hold that the mind has 
power over the whole realm of our bod- 
ily activities. It is easy for the oppo- 
nents of this cult to offer disproof of 
any such wide extension of the mind's 
power, but in doing so they present 
the view that the mind has control over 
the body in certain directions only and 
not in others, and leave us with the 
highly unsatisfactory notion of the com- 
mon man that the relation of the mind 
to the body is an entirely haphazard 
and lawless one. 

The category of causality is one upon 
which we rest, forgetful of its myster- 
ies. Its value is due to the fact that 
the recognition of concrete causal rela- 
tions enables us to predict with cer- 
tainty events in the future from data 
found in the present. As the result of 
many experiences we then find our- 
selves gaining satisfaction from the 
mere statement of the existence of a 
causal relation even where little evi- 
dence is at hand to warrant such a 
statement; we rest content as though 
we had once for all solved all the mys- 
teries involved in the relations within 
the sequence of events we have under 
consideration. Thus it is that we sat- 
isfy ourselves with the assertion that 
the action of the body causes mental 
changes, and conversely that the mind 
acts causally upon the body, although 
the greatest uncertainty prevails in 
prediction as to the bodily states that 
will follow certain mental conditions, 
and as to the mental states that will 
follow certain bodily conditions. 

It is worth our while, therefore, to 
note that we are aided greatly in our 
comprehension of the relation between 
our mental states and therapeutics by 
waiving entirely the question as to the 
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causal relation between mind and body, 
turning our attention to the hypothesis 
of “parallelism” which is held by a 
large body of psychologists in our day, 
according to which each change in the 
psychic system which we call con- 
sciousness is accompanied by a coin- 
cident change in the activities within 
the nervous system. 

We note in a patient a certain mor- 
bid state of mind A, which under our 
hypothesis is necessarily accompanied 
by a morbid nerve condition a2. When 
we make a suggestion to the patient 
the state of mind A is replaced by the 
state of mind B, and coincidently of ne- 
cessity the nerve condition @ gives place 
to a certain new nerve condition B, a 
fact which is usually overlooked. This 
new nerve condition b may be one that 
tends to yield a less morbid nerve con- 
dition than a, and may thus bring into 
existence a normal nerve condition c, 
which is evidenced by the appearance 
of a corresponding happier mental con- 
dition C. 

Turning to auto-suggestion, which we 
have seen to be identical with volun- 
tary action, we note that if a person 
“wills” the disappearance of a pain, he 
“wills” the replacement of a painful 
mental state by some other that is not 
painful. To his mental “act of will” 
there corresponds a nerve change; and 
if therefore the pain disappears, it is 
because the alterations of nerve activ- 
ity accompanying the act of will are 
followed by new physical conditions to 
which correspond the new and non- 
painful mental state. Now we have 
much reason to believe that painful 
mental states correspond with ineffi- 
cient nerve activities, and the displace- 
ment of pain therefore means that in- 
efficient nerve activities cease more or 
less completely. The physical parts 
whose activities were inefficient (to 
which pain corresponded) are thus 
brought to a condition of quiescence 
which is a condition favorable to re- 
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cuperation. If, then, there be no seri- 
ous lesion, the replacement of the paiu 
may well be followed by repair of the 
nerve parts affected, and a return to 
normal conditions. 


IX. We are thus again led to the 
conclusion that there is no such essen- 
tial connection between religion and 
psychotherapeutics as is assumed by 
those whose work is here consid- 
ered. The facts we have presented 
might lead us to urge the physician to 
encourage the growth of closer and 
more sympathetic relations with the 
clergy, and to urge the religious 
teacher to trust more implicitly than 
he does to the trained expert; but if we 
may judge from the general movement 
in the direetion of specialization, and 
from a comparison of conditions in the 
past and in the present, the functions 
of the priest and of the physican are 
likely to become more and more dis- 
tinct in the future. 

It is, of course, a matter of question 
whether a large proportion of the cases 
treated successfully by the Emmanuel 
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Church or Christian Science methods 
could be benefited if the patients were 
no longer allowed to believe that their 
cures are due to some mysterious or 
miraculous agency. And this raises 
the broader question whether it is folly 
to teach wisdom where ignorance is 
bliss. Those who believe that relief 
from pain is of the highest significance 
in this world would urge us to avoid 
the awakening of the intellect if this 
awakening means the continuance of 
human suffering. There are those, 
however, with whom the author of 
this paper allies himself, who feel that 
other ends are more important than the 
hedonistic, and that the greatest no- 
bility of character cannot be gained 
until men are willing calmly to face 
the facts of life as they comprehend 
them; that in the long-run it will be 
better for the race to risk the contin- 
uance of some suffering among weak- 
lings whom the arts of magic can 
alone relieve, rather than to curtail 
the development of clear thinking 
among the common people. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall, 4.D. 
New York. 
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Returned home from a journey to 
England, I find myself pondering over 
the impressions which it has left in my 
memory. They were almost through- 
out of an agreeable kind, and in many 
things grand. The very railway 
journey from Dover into the heart of 
the country opens up views of a rich 
and evenly cultivated land such as the 
world has never “before” seen; and al- 
though the brilliancy of life among the 
“nobles and knights” (do not the peer- 
age and gentry closely correspond to 
the Roman nobilitas and ordo equester?) 
may conceal very oppressive poverty 
and want, its appearance is none the 
less harmonious—London again bore 


witness to the meaning of English 
work. The greatest city of the world 
has never seemed to me to be a “great 
city” or “world-city” in the same 
sense as Paris—that unique city in 
which a centralization without prece- 
dent has transformed every boulevard 
and every place into a wonderful phe- 
nomenon, so that streets and houses 
seem to be lifted above the caprices of 
individual creation. London has a)- 
ways been more like an entire country 
compressed into a narrow space, a 
model of the whole island, with the 
“city” for its metropolis, and with its 
manufactories and warehouses, high 
ways and residences. No city in the 
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world is less centralized,—a fact which 
is not due to its extent only; and yet 
every corner of it is thoroughly Eng- 
lish—even the slum in Whitechapel 
devoted to the hospitable reception of 
the veriest strangers. But the most 
splendid monument of English culture 
seemed to me to be Oxford. Here the 
choicest labors of centuries are pre- 
served in wonderful buildings; here the 
glorious tradition of a high medizval 
culture looks down from the walls of 
the twenty college halls, with their 
splendid paintings; here the wide 
meadows, superb avenues, bright par- 
terres, are the symbols of the happy 
otium of olden times. Nowhere can 
one’so well enjoy the blessing of an 
unparalleled continuity both of work 
and play as under the red robes and 
black clothing of this most conserva- 
tive of all universities. 

However—the German must not dis- 
elaim it: however much he may envy 
the Englishman—we would not ex- 
change the mobility of our much poorer 
universities, the greater freedom of our 
academic life, the fame of our twenty 
high schools, for all their splendor. 
Great Britain is represented by Ox- 
ford; Germany by Heidelberg and 
Jena and Géttingen and Berlin. Our 
universities are more firmly rooted in 
the national life than Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, which belong almost entirely to 
the aristocracy. In spite of the con- 
nection of Oxford with Ruskin or 
Browning, or, further back, with Addi- 
son, English literature has found its 
development far away from the univer- 
sities; an Englishman can hardly un- 
derstand what Heidelberg and Jena 
have stood for in our Romantic litera- 
ture, and Géttingen and Bonn for 
other periods of our poetry. For our 
culture is fundamentally democratic 
and that of England is aristocratic, 
while in political matters the contrary 
holds good, or nearly so. But it is in 
this opposition, as I think, that we 


must look for the root-cause of that al- 
most unintelligible attitude of es- 
trangement which the English hold in 
regard to German culture, and espe- 
cially to its highest product, German 
poetry. 

I am continually astonished at this 
deplorable fact. I do not believe that 
any other instance can be found in 
which there is so profound an igno- 
rance between two cultivated Euro- 
pean nations as exists between the 
English people and German poetry. It 
is easy to understand that no nation 
does or can do full justice to another. 
In spite of all the growing intercourse 
among the nations, every people re- 
mains to this day, when all is said, in 
the eyes of its neighbors what all for- 
eigners were to the Greeks, “barba- 
rians,” a crowd of strange men, al- 
ways talking superfluous stuff in unin- 
telligible sounds. But there are de- 
grees and steps. We cannot deny that 
the French style, art and literature, are 
the best known throughout the edu- 
cated world, and next to them the Ital- 
ian: in both cases this can be accounted 
for by historical and geographical 
causes. That English culture is even 
now almost unknown or unintelligible 
to the French and Italians may also be 
understood for the same reasons; but 
tthe French and Italians are much bet- 
ter acquainted with Shakespeare and 
Byron than England is with Goethe or 
Schiller. Shakespeare has become a 


German classic; Byron enjoys greater 


honor among us than in his own coun- 
try; Swift, Burns, Dickens hardly less. 
For the other side I will refer only to 
two recent facts. Saintsbury’s history 
of the literature of the second half of 
the nineteenth century has just ap- 
peared, and this scholar, who is fa- 
miliar with all great-little French 
writers, displays an almost inconceiv- 
able ignorance of German literature, 
does not even know the name of 
Friedrich Hebbel (which is much as if 
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a German historian of English litera- 
ture had never heard of Carlyle or Rus- 
kin), and criticizes us with a super-’ 
ficiality which he only allows himself 
because at the bottom ‘he holds all our 
modern literature for quantité nég- 
ligeable. And there is a “Faust” ap- 
pearing at Her Majesty’s Theatre of 
which the unspeakable vulgarity could 
only give pleasure to an educated pub- 
lic because it believes in all serious- 
ness that it was not Stephen Phillips or 
Comyns Carr, but Goethe himself, who 
made Valentin the bosom friend of the 
drunken set at aAuerbach’s cellar. 
What has become of the “religious dis- 
cussion,” a pearl which is dear to every 
German? And a poet of Stephen 
Phillips’ reputation lends himself to 
the crime! And the manager of the 
theatre assures himself that he has, 
with due reverence, respected § the 
beauty and wisdom of the drama! I 
think I may maintain that a “Ham- 
let” in which the sexton danced a bal- 
let with Horatio over Ophelia’s grave, 
or a “Macbeth” in which Lady Mac- 
beth talked over King Duncan with 
the drunken doorkeeper, would be im- 
possible in Germany; and so would a 
literary history which denied all sig- 
nificance to the English novel. 

No doubt there are Englishmen 
enough who would pass the same judg- 
ment as we Germans do upon Saints- 
bury or Beerbohm Tree or a hundred 
similar phenomena of a too striking 
kind. Our literature has never wanted . 
students and advocates in Britain. But 
Carlyle could never convince even a 
man of ‘Lord Jeffrey’s intelligence that 
Goethe ‘wrote anything but immoral 
nonsense; Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge. 
De Quincey could not bring Swinburne 
or Stevenson to the point of reading 
German books, or turn away from 
Ruskin ‘from forbidding them; and 


learned men, like Herford and Robert- 
son,'Purnivall and Skeat, have not 
perstaded even so fine a critic as Sy- 
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monds, in his description of the mod- 
ern Romanticists, to place by the side 
of Gérard de Nerval and Stephen 
Mallarmé their German ancestors. The 
happy activities of a William Archer, 
of an Edmund Gosse, have not suc- 
ceeded in causing English visitors to 
Berlin or Munich or Dresden to wit- 
ness a modern German play with the 
same interest with which we attend 
the productions of Barrie or Hall 
Caine. And even the most celebrated 
messengers of German culture to Eng- 
land or of English to Germany have 
never been able to overcome this op- 


position of the sluggish world, as 
Goethe calls it in his eulogium on 
Schiller. Max Miiller, a genuine and 


even a typical German scholar, was one 
of the most renowned teachers in that 
citadel of English knowledge, Oxford. 
Lord Acton, that fine flower of the 
English aristocracy of birth and of 
spirit, belonged to Déllinger’s circle in 
the Bavarian capital much more inti- 
mately than to the University of Cam- 
bridge. Long before our Emperor or- 
ganized the exchange of professors be- 
tween Germany and America, a like 
exchange of professors had taken place 
between Germany and DBngland, only 
occasionally, it is true, but for that 
reason the more effectual: [ think of 
such names as the philologist Miiller- 
Striibing and the chemist Hoffman. 
But their influence was confined to 
their audience; the force which they 
represented in the British Islands re- 
mained a foreign force; they never 
brought about any entente cordiale be- 
tween German and English culture. 

I maintain that the fault does not lie 
with the Germans. Periodical here- 
sies of a political kind have left their 
color upon German views. and a 
teacher of our academic youth as influ- 
ential as Heinrich von Treitschke car- 
ried his anglophobia to such an ex- 
treme as to make it a disease. But 
these episodes of an excitable and 
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feverish antipathy, based upon what- 
ever motives, count for little by the side 
of the steady, cool and often scornful 
distaste for our intellectual life which 
is shown by Jeffrey, Ruskin, Kipling 
and numberless smaller men. I hope 
one of these days to publish a volume 
of German travels in England, which 
will show by examples with what de- 
voted zeal Germans of spirit and 
originality like K. Ph. Moritz, Goethe's 
friend; G, Chr. Lichtenberg, our finest 
satirist; Prince Piickler, the founder of 
our modern travel-pictures; Leopold 
von Ranke, Moltke and Bismarck have 
sought to make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the spiritual life of Al- 
bion, which was so foreign to them. 
Germany has welcomed pilgrims of 
that order from Italy, from France, 
from North America; from England | 
know of but one—James Bryce. 

And yet the reception of the fuzgi- 
tives of 1848, and many another en- 
couraging circumstance, have proved 
that—fortunately—we have not to do 
with a simple national antipathy. In 
France the “intellectuals” have al- 
ways been nearer to us than the “‘peo- 
ple,” properly so called; with England 
it is the other way; that which makes 
our intellectual exports—to use com- 
mercial terms—lag so far behind our 
imports is the contrast between Ger- 
man and English culture. 

We will not attempt to measure these 
literatures against each other: it would 
be a thankless, indeed an impossible 
task. But no one will maintain that 
in meeting the names of Walter Scott, 


‘Byron, Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens, 


Thackery and Eliot with those of 
Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, Friedrich 
Hebbel, Gottfried Keller, Theodor Fon- 
tane and Herman Grimm we have not 
an equivalent to show,—unless it be 
some critic whose ignorance is as pro- 
fund as Saintsbury’s. And of all these, 
even Goethe, it is possible to maintain 
that your readers in England still en- 


tirely fail to understand them in the 
way that Schiller is understood by Rus- 
sia, Novalis by Belgium, Keller by 
France, and Grimm by the United 
(States. Heine alone was understood 
by Matthew Arnold as well as by Car- 
ducci or Barbey d’Aurevilly. It is this 
contrariety of culture, and even of ap- 
prehension of the very essence of cul- 
ture, which is important. And 1 
should much like to help to overcome 
it. Naturally, I bave as little idea of 
pressing our views upon the English 
us I have of adopting theirs. But 
when well-wishing and eager English 
scholars simply turn their backs on our 
romances or our drama on the ground 
that the work is “no novel” or “no 
work of art,” I should like to show that 
that judgment is not to be justified on 
objective grounds, but depends on a 
merely local and specific view of art in 
which view we have the right to take 
no share, 

All our more modern literature harks 
back to a three-fold root: to the old 
homely tradition on one side and on 
the other to the Christianized ancient 
culture with its two stems, the Bible 
and the Greeco-Roman literature. The 
relation between them is predomi- 
nantly this, that the religion in the 
main furnished the spirit, the concep- 
tion, and the ancient culture the form, 
and in many respects the materia). 
while the indigenous tradition held a 
small share in both. But the propor- 
tions of these elements in the various 
different national literatures are ex- 
tremely different: the classic form has 
had a much stronger influence with the 
Latin than with the German races, 
while the native traditions of the soil 
have been much more powerful in the 
North than in the South. All the older 
poetry is aristocratic, as are, indeed, all 
the three worlds from the union of 
which modern literature has sprung. 
They are aristocratic again in a three- 
fold sense. First and chiefly in the 
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selection of subjects. The primitive 
poetry of all peoples sings only of gods 
and kings, of battles and great feasts; 
every-day matters—to which belongs 
love—it leaves to the range of private 
affairs, which are not dignified enough 
for great tradition, for an exact rec- 
ord, for wide publication. In another 
line, in the Bible it handles the great- 
est and most weighty questions, with- 
in the scope of which the Book of Num- 
bers, indeed, brings very small and 
everyday matters; but then the Book 
of Numbers has no literary significance 
for later times. Further, the older 
poetry is aristocratic, considering only 
superior people as its audience: Demo- 
dokos among the Greeks sings before 
the Princes, and Widsid among the 
Anglo-Saxons before the great coun- 
cil. That is, the wedding or funeral 
song is intoned for the highest earthly 
lords,—even the gentle Christ warns us 
not to cast pearls before swine. The 
poetry of the oldest times is also aristo- 
cratic in form. The poet's robe is con- 
ceived as a festal attire, solemnly 
woven or fashioned like the Peplos of 
Athene or the brazen images of the 
gods. Common words are shunned, 
and seldom resbrted to. Parables, ad- 
jectives, metaphors serve for the con- 
scious ornamentation of the language, 
as pious Catholics adorn the image of 
the saint. 

In its original idea, again, a poem is 
above all a work of art, brought forth 
solemnly for solemn purposes, and re- 
peated solemnly before a solemn as- 
sembly. Nevertheless, there has never 
been wanting side by side with it a 
homely literature, farces and novels, 
stories and maxims, love songs and 
satirical ditties; but all these were in- 
tentionally distinguished in form, in 
diction, in the manner of delivery from 
what ranked as poetry. 

The evolution of modern literature, in 
a word, rests upon the fact that these 
lower species of writing have en- 
VOL. XLII. 
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croached on the rights of the higher, 
and have either driven them out or as- 
similated them. The Epic died out, 
and in its place came the Romance, the 
old narrative, with the expedients and 
claims of the old Epic. The 
which the whole army struck up before 
and after the fight, and the whole tribe 
at the spring festival, now only lives 
in the Evangelical Church hymns; in 
another line it has been inherited by 
the personal lyric; its strongest force 


song 


is derived from the old love-song, 
whose individualism, however, it has 
wbandoned. The original negro or 


ancient German love-song is for the ear 
of the beloved one alone; the sonnets 
of Shakespeare or Petrarch are for all 
the world to read. Lastly, the drama 
has preserved much more of its wor- 
ship-form, but modern realism has 
taken away from it the last remnant of 
solemnity, and has clothed masquer- 
ades and improvisations in the costume 
of the ancient tragedy. 

No cultivated nation has escaped this 
powerful development; Italy resisted it 
longest, but even there Verga and 
Bracco and, one greater than they, 
Carducci, have broken open the way to 
the new modern poetry. 

But in this field again the intermix- 
ture of the old and the new is carried 
out in very different ways. Russian 
literature alone, in the work of Dos- 
toieffsky, has planted itself altogether 
in the new soil: in Flaubert or Zola, 
in Ibsen or Strindberg, in Gerhart 
Hauptmann or Detley von Liliencron, 
the old forms of solemn poetry are 
everywhere to be traced. Modern lit- 
erature is everywhere democratic, as is 
modern public life; but the old aristo- 
cratic elements have nowhere died 
quite out. 

Modern poetry is democratic in the 
three ways in which the older poetry 
was aristocratic. The strongest con- 
trast lies in the choice of subjects: 
where the ancient poetry dealt only 
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with the greater matters which affect 
and excite the whole of a people, the 
newer literature almost deliberately 
looks out for the little,—the life of the 
poor, the adventures of the unimpor- 
tant people, the fate of the solitary. 
But even in the matter of form, an 
aversion to pathos and to strict form is 
discernible even in the innermost cir- 
cle of the idealists; while naturalism 
longs for nothing but the actual tone 
of every-day talk and the familiar do- 
ings of human _ intercourse. The 
change is not so marked in relation to 
the public: even the poet who seems to 
address the mass of readers without 
distinction is thinking in the main only 
of those he considers the best class. 
(Often enough, indeed, he deems only 
those who read him to be the best 
class!) 

But here the difference between the 
English and German points of view 
comes out clearly.- The ancient dis- 
tinction between the “higher” and 
“lower” classes has been maintained 
far more strongly in the aristocratic 
temper of Britain than in Germany 
which has always inclined to equality. 
This is most manifest in that form of 
art which is in our days the most influ- 
ential and popular,—the romance. The 
English novel is to-day, as in the time 
of Fielding and Smollett, nothing but 
a revival of the ancient “story.” It is 
not by chance that the English apply 
to it the simple name of “novel,”” while 
we distinguish between Novelle and 
Roman, between the Novelle as a con- 
tinuation of the old story of adventure 
and the Roman as being the modern 
epic, founded on these stories. Thus 
our Roman makes quite other demands 
than that of the English. The hero 
of our Roman has much more of the 
epic hero, 

The epic describes the path of the 
hero to a prescribed end,—the van- 
quishing of Hector, the return to Ith- 
aca, the founding of the Roman nation, 
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the slaying of a dragon, the avenging 
of a murder. Its main interest lies in 
the manner in which the hero reaches 
this goal, as in the Odyssey and the 
Nibelungenlied, Beowulf and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, or in which he fails 
to reach it, as in the tragi-comic epic 
of Cervantes or of Swift. This is con- 
nected with what certainly has only 
been clearly devised in our modern 
time: the idea of an inner development 
of the hero. It is not wanting in any 
German epic, in the short story of the 
Edda telling of Wieland the smith as 
little as in the Nibelungenlied, Parsival, 
or Simplicimus in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. With the Germans it is the chief 
matter. Ali the interest of our ro- 
mance-readers of the better sort is di- 
rected to the soul-development of 
Werther and Wilhelm Meister, of the 
“Griine Heinrich” of Gottfried Keller, 
of the Apollonius of Otto Ludwig. It 
is otherwise in England. There the 
view still holds good that there are 
only two elements in a novel, adven- 
tures—that is, exciting events, and the 
form of their presentation. 

From this springs a fundamental dis- 
tinction both in the novels and in the 
criticism of novels, A book like Jane 
Austen’s “Pride and _ Prejudice,” 
which over there is in many ways ac- 
knowledged to be the best English 
novel, tells us very little: the charac- 
ters undergo scarcely any develop- 
ment; they step off the stage nearly as 
they came on, and, in fact, leave one to 
guess afterwards what changes of soul 
have happened (namely, the victory of 
love over pride and prejudice). But 
the typical characters are drawn with 
a graceful and fine touch, the dialogue 
is excellent and the narrative easy and 
pleasing; and the chief motive, the 
overcoming of psychological obstacles 
through growing inclination and favor- 
able circumstances, has a charm not 
to be missed, of which, indeed, Moreto’s 
“Donna Diana” and Otto Ludwig's 
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“Heiterethei” have availed them- 
selves. 

Let us on the other hand—on our 
side—take up our best romance, 
Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften. Here 
we must next remark incidentally that 
the English public lays more stress on 
the “morality” of a novel than the 
German; too narrow-minded, as we are 
disposed to take it, while to them our 
views on this point seem too loose. 
But I turn away from that question: 
it is inseparable from others of which 
I have not yet spoken. In the 
Wahiverwandtschaften we find a re- 
markable psychological development 
traced with the greatest nicety and 
displayed with the greatest artistic 
skill. But we understand that to many 
a reader it does not seem “interesting,” 
in the current sense of the word, be- 
cause he wants more excitement and 
surprises. And with regard to form, 
certainly narrative prose bas never in 
Germany been brought to a higher per- 
fection; but we may nevertheless un- 
derstand that a fine ear can even here 
feel a certain mixture of style, because 
too much of the sustained epic tone has 
been introduced into the more familiar 
speech. 

We Germans get the same impres- 
sion of a mixed style in reading Eng- 
lish lyrics. The Germans hold them- 
selves to be the lyrical nation, not 
only because they are richer in lyric 
poets, and even in great lyric poets, 
than any other, but because no nation 
appreciates foreign lyric poetry so sym- 
pathetically as ours. Béranger and 
Musset, Byron and Burns, Carducci 
and Petéfi, Verlaine and d’Annunzio, 
have perhaps more numerous, perhaps 
warmer friends among us than in their 
own countries, if we reckon Burns as 
belonging to the whole of England and 
not to Seotland alone. Yet the share 


of English lyricists in this German 
Pantheon of song-singers is remarkably 
small, particularly that of the mod- 
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erns. Swinburne, surely a great lyric 
poet, is hardly known; Tennyson is 
liked, but not prized in nearly so high 
a degree as in England; Coleridge is 
forgotten. And, most of all, it will 
surprise the Englishman that his favor- 
ite Wordsworth has absolutely nothing 
to say, has no meaning for us. With 
the solitary exceptions of Herder in 
his old days and of the celebrated lit- 
erary historian Bernays, I do not know 
a single German reader on whom the 
lyrics of the great Master of the Lake 
School has made any deep impression. 

And, on the other hand, English crit- 
ics. like Matthew Arnold, and American 
critics like Sidgwick, or the authoress 
of “Elizabeth and her German Gar- 
den,” pass over coolly and with very 
little interest just what seems to us to 
be the greatest triumph of German 
lyric. Goethe and Heine are hardly 
valued; Hélderlin, Novalis, Eichendorff, 
Lenau, Mérike have hardly found their 
way across the Straits, nor have the ~ 
German folk-songs. 

And in this matter we think that 
from an esthetic point of view we 
have the right on our side. I have 
lately worked out more closely in an- 
other place the proposition that to our 
feeling English lyric poetry in its most 
characteristic representatives, in 
Browning, in Wordsworth, often even 
in Rosetti and Morris, is too much like 
prose—the splendid English prose, no 
doubt, of high verbal eloquence, but 
which seems unlyrical compared with 
the tender music of the true lyric, as 
Goethe, Lenau, Mérike, as among the 
English Burns and now and then Ten- 
nyson or Swinburne sing it. I have 
even expressed the view that to our 
perception Carlyle and Ruskin are 
greater lyricists than Wordsworth or 
Coleridge, because the strong emotion 
of the spirit in their prose finds a 
freer expression than the rhetorical 
verse of those poets and the rhythm of 
their periods has to our ears a more 
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musical ring than the conventional 
rhymes even of the Pre-Raphaelite 
poets. 


The contrast of which I am speaking 
is most striking in the drama. Here in 
both nations the old tragedy with its 
larger style and the old comedy of the 
popular kind are brought together on 
a middle line. The modern play has, 
ever since Diderot and Lessing, been 
pretty well everywhere a_ pathetic 
tragedy in its contents and a realistic 
comedy in its form. 

This demoralization of form, how- 
ever, so to speak, was carried out with 
us in a different way from that of Eng- 
land. All species of literature were 
brought down to the most simple and 
popular style, not only, as in the world 
generally, the drama; not only the 
epic,—which in England they aban- 
doned rather than that it should decline 
into the novel,—but also the lyric poem, 
which with us passed into the musical 
tradition of the folk-song, yet in Eng- 
land preserved the rhetorical tradition 
of antique and humanist poetry, or 
else, as in Burns, remained the pure 
folk-song. That combination of indi- 
vidual sentiment and simple form, the 
finest flower of lyric poetry, which we 
happily feel sometimes even in the 
lesser masters, in Uhland, in Storm, is, 
as it seems to us at least, seldom aimed 
at in the English lyrical writers, and 
still less often attained. 

This again is connected with the 
third field in which our literature is 
more democratic than the British. 
Our public is not the whole nation, but 
it is a distinctly greater proportion of 
the nation than in England. The Eng- 
lish poet still continues to write for a 
more or less limited and aristocratic cir- 
cle. Byron himself wrote for people of 
his own class, even when he wrote 
against them; Dickens ‘had in his eye 
only the upper middle class whom the 
wanted to influence. Poets with a pur- 
pose, like Ebenezer Elliot, of course 
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thought of the workmen. But when 
Ruskin and Morris wanted to write for 
the artisans they kept their lofty tone, 
and the simple workman who among 
us reads “Wilhelm Tell” and Heine's 
“book of songs,” and Gustav Freytag’s 
“Debit and Credit” (Soll and Habén), 
would find it hard to pick out in the 
fertile field of English literature much 
that, like these works, would be as in- 
telligible to him as to his more cul- 
tured countrymen. Such works are to 
be found as early as in Dickens, more 
recently in Rudyard Kipling; but this 
ideal has been fully reached by only 
one English poet—Sir Walter Scott. 
Scott, however, true and deep lover as 
he was of his homeland, may really be 
called the least English of the great 
writers of his country. The least bit 
of Shakespeare or Sterne, Byron or 
Swift, Wordsworth or Goldsmith, Mil- 
ton or Thackeray, Rossetti or Defoe re- 
mains in the most perfect translation 
as unmistakably English as a piece of 
English furniture or the corner of an 
English garden. It is not so with 
(Seott. He could be more accurately 
imitated by Manzoni Victor Hugo, or 
Wilibald Alexis than would have been 
possible with any other. For he is 
wanting in all these peculiarities which 
no other truly English author is alto- 
gether without, even if in part free 
from them: the pathos of Jeremy Tay- 
lor or Carlyle, the acuteness of Swift or 
Thackeray, the sentimentality of Gold- 
smith or Sterne, the tenderness of Ros- 
setti, the grandeur of Milton, the orig- 
inality of Defoe. His greatness is of 
another order, cosmopolitan, so _ to 
speak: he is the pure story-teller, own 
brother to the historian. Almost the 
only thing which he shares with his 
countrymen is his humor, the English 
humor, which shines in such an end- 
less variety of shades, in all kinds of 
British writers, from Swift's bitterest 
satire to George Eliot’s genial irony. 
and which is hardly confined even 
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within that wide range,—that humor 
which is wanting in so very few of 
them—altogether wanting perhaps in 
only one—Ruskin. 

In this place, however, I would speak 
not of English but of German litera- 
ture; but, indeed, Walter Scott helps 
me to explain its most characterisic 
quality. 

The English critic 
trated most deeply into the German 
nature complained that Scott could 
see only as far as the skin of his 
characters, their inner life being un- 
known to him and indistinguishable. 
The assertion is exaggerated, but it hits 
an important point. Sir Walter Scott 
was international in this, that he inher- 
ited the art of the oldest school of nar- 
rators to whom only the most notice- 
able things were clearly visible. It 
signifies the close of an epoch which 
had lasted for thousands of years, at 
the same moment at which German 
poetry finally broke with the same an- 
cient tradition. 

This is the last and deepest distinc- 
tion between the English and the Ger- 
man apprehension of the nature of 
poetry: that which rests upon the task 
_of the poet. According to the ancient 
conception, the poet is a commissioner, 
an agent of God,—or of the nation. It 
is his mission to speak on behalf of 
God, or of the nation, whether he prays, 
or tells stories of the deeds of the 
chiefs, or gives instruction. Thus the 
poets form an aristocracy, a community 
whose commission is given them from 
above, a family who are bound by pre- 
scribed sacred duties, like the prophets 
of ancient Israel. The poet is a priest 
in the Catholic Church's sense, anointed 
to a sacred office which none but he 
may exercise. As opposed to this a 


who has _ pene- 


conception early sprang up among the 
Germans which may be compared with 
the Protestant idea of the nature of the 
priesthood: Every man is a priest; the 
appointed priest is known only by his 
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greater gifts and wider recognition. 
This idea has obtained acceptance only 
since the time of Klopstock and 
the youth of Goethe, and complete 
victory only since the Romantic move- 
ment in Germany. It finds expression 
not only in the fact that our Parnassus 
is governed almost by universal suf- 
frage; that at all events there is no na- 
tion which produces so much poetry as 
ours; but far more in that every poet 
steps forward directly with his own 
personality and his very self. We do 
not ask that he should have a call from 
the public, that he should have some- 
thing to say which is addressed to 
everyone: it is enough for us if he 
knows how to weave into poetic form 
his most special sensations, his per- 
sonal experiences, the most intimate 
facts of his inward life. Intimate 
poetry of this sort we rarely had be- 
fore Goethe: just as in Dante, in 
Moliére, in Swift personal feelings sel- 
dom find expression. Goethe, however, 
looked upon all his poems as “frag- 
ments of a great confession,” as avow- 
als, as intimate, as open, as personal as 
those of the confessional. This view 
of his has been followed by nearly all 
our important poets; and where the 
fresh direct expression of it has been 
denied, it has been found, as with 
Grillparzer or—sometimes—Hebbel, in 
the characters of the drama, or, as with 
Heyse or Keller, in passages of the 
epic. 

Now as this evolutionary process is 
closely connected with the general 
modernizing and democratization of 
poetry, naturally it had full swing in 
Germany. All the English poets who 
have been nearest to us have had their 
part in it,—Burns, Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, who all for this reason were re- 
ceived at first with marked disap- 
proval in their own country,—all except 
Burns, who, it was thought, might be 
pardoned for his extreme self-revela- 
tion. Naturally this tendency was in 
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the same way met with opposition 
among us also; Hélderlin, Heinrich von 
Kleist, Grillparzer, Annette von Droste, 
who are certainly not the least among 
the descendants of our heroes, guarded 
themselves against such an exposition 
of their inmost feelings It was un- 
known also in French poetry down to 
the time of Verlaine, who was a half- 
German Lorrainer; to the more modern 
Englishmen it seems even more strange 
than to the generation of 1800. They 
also to-day favor poetry of a more gen- 
eral content and reject the claim of the 
individual to expound himself,—reject 
it so firmly that the writer who at- 
tempts it falls into the violent and dis- 
torted gestures of Oscar Wilde or Ber- 
nard Shaw. They are as little inter- 
ested in the inmost life of the individ- 
ual as were the old Greeks.  Aristo- 
crats even in this matter, they demand 
of the poet that he shall be heir to and 
in close union with certain masters, 
that in English poetry, as in the Angli- 
can Church, consecration shall come 
only through immediate transmission, 
through episcopal succession. That a 
poet should be his own sovereign and 
crown himself, like Friedrich Hebbel 
or Heinrich von Kleist, does not suit 
the conservative temper of England, 
and the writer who expresses himself 
fully and freely in that land of fixed 
and sacred forms hardly seems to be 
a gentleman. 

I may say in conclusion that this 
idea, which is as all powerful in mod- 
ern English culture as the idea of 
xadoxayabua Was among the ancients, is 
the dividing line between your view of 
the poet and ours. The poet must be 
a gentleman; that is, he must be in full 
possession of the unique social culture 
of England; he who has it not remains 
an outsider: Chatterton, Blake, Burns— 
even if later times save him. But to us 
Wordsworth is too much of a gentle. 
man, too correct in his feeling, too much 
confined to pattern in his expression, 
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too typical in his experience. Our eye 
rests more willingly on the genial Bo- 
hemians,—Lenz, Brentano, Grabbe. 

In this matter, again, I will not 
judge and decide. But it is worth con- 
sideration, whether the endless profu- 
sion of individualistic poetry is not 
bought too dear by the loss of every 
sacrifice to form—poetical or social. 
The world has never seen a poetical 
outburst which, in psychological 
wealth, in fulness of the nuances of de- 
velopment, in versatile, artistic repre- 
sentation of the true conditions of liv- 
ing men, can be compared with the re- 
cent poetry of Germany. That world’s 
wonder, Shakespeare himself, has 
hardly, except in “Hamlet,” thrown so 
searching a light into the mysterious 
contradictions of the human spirit as 
have Goethe, Grillparzer, Kleist, and 
Hauptmann in their dramas, or Heine, 
Brentano, and Lenau in their lyrics, or 
Otto Ludwig, Gottfried Keller, and 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer in their 
epics. Is that nothing? Nothing for 
the epoch most keen for knowledge, 
most eager for life? , 

And a second point is this: I spoke 
just now of sacrifices to form. With 
us they have often gone so far as to 
neglect the technique and spoil the lan- 
guage. That offends the Englishman 
or Frenchman, who is accustomed to 
the careful cultivation of style. They 
are not in the wrong; but while faults 
of this kind are quite obvious, only a 
deeper penetration teaches one what 
compensates for them. Since the sev- 
enteenth century, since our popular 
song blossomed out again and the mag- 
nificent German music arose, German 
poetry, together with Italian poetry, 
but in another way, has been the most 
musical. The rhythm not only of our 
songs, but of the artistic composition of 
our dramas and novels, offers chances 
to the finer ear which well compensate 
for the want of a more superficial reg- 
ularity. 
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It was not my aim, however, to 
praise our literature. But I should like 
to be able to add that pride and preju- 
dice towards it are yielding to a better 
knowledge, and perhaps also to the 
same affection which we entertain for 
so many of the poets of Albion. Signs 
are not wanting which encourage hopes 
of such a result. The ablest living 
dramatist of Germany is a Doctor of 
the celebrated English university: an 
English Goethe Society flourishes and 
thrives, and editions of German works, 
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in the original and in translation, are 
on the increase in English bookshops. 
May the English hospitality which has 
long given up its narrow prejudice 
against everything un-English take up 
our art in the friendly spirit in which 
it has long since welcomed our science, 
learn to know in sympathetic inter- 
course and in its own English way to 
prize the merits of our poetry. For of 
the interchange of art it is as true as 
it is of love, that we grow all the 
richer the more we dole out. 
Richard M. Meyer. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 


By M. E. FRANcIs 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

It was curious, but none the less true, 
that, in spite of the foregathering on 
Christmas Day in spite of the bonds of 
friendship which Mr. Leslie himself 
acknowledged, in spite even of the was- 
sail-bow], Farmer Hardy appeared dis- 
posed to hold himself more aloof from 
his tenants than before all these demon- 
strations of good will had taken 
place. 

This was extremely provoking to 
Bess, who had been looking forward to 
an intercourse which should, at least, 
brighten the dullness of her life, even 
if it led to no more interesting develop- 
ments. It was also in a way discon- 
certing to Kitty, who had so virtuously 
resolved to be magnanimous where his 
pretensions were concerned. There is, 
perhaps, vothing in life more humili- 
ating than to find one’s good resolutions 
uncalled-for, the sacrifice which, at 


much cost to personal feeling, one had 
forced oneself to make apparently un- 
desired. 

The New Year opened blankly for the 
two sisters, and Mr. Leslie’s transient 


flash of enthusiasm for his living fel- 
low-creatures was once more lost in 
the, to him, far more absorbing 
interest of his researches among the 
past. 

When Bess suffered from lowness of 
spirits she took care that other people 
should know of and, in some cases, 
share her unenviable fate. She moped 
and murmured, sobbed at night in the 
most heartrending way just as tired 
Kitty was about to close her eyes, and 
bewailed the hardness of her lot in sea- 
son and out of season. 

“We have absolutely sunk so low in 
the world that even Farmer Hardy 
eares nothing for our friendship,” she 
said one day. “No, you can go out if 
you like, Kitty, go out by yourself. 
You don’t take things to heart as I do. 
Besides, as you know very well, it's 
worse for me than for you. I shall 
stay at home and hide my head!” 

She suited the action to the word by 
throwing herself upon the sofa, and 
there burying her face amid its two 
flimsy cushions. Kitty stood looking 
at her for a moment or two, and then, 
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guessing that Bess’s woe would 
probably last for a _ shorter time 


if there were no sympathetic witness. 


and feeling an imperative need of 
fresh air, went out for a _ solitary 
walk. 


It had been raining almost uninter- 
mittently during the last fortnight— 
ever since the opening of the New Year, 
in fact—but to-day the sky was cloud- 
less and the air mild as April. The 
river had risen during the recent 
stormy weather and many of the fields 
were flooded. 

Having crossed the road and bent her 
steps towards the great meads which 
bordered the river, Kitty stood still 
with an exclamation of delight. The 
familiar landscape was changed and, in 
a manner, beautified by the existing 
condition of things. The green spaces 
between the sheets of water wore that 
exquisite transparent tint which can 
only be conveyed to them by the double 
presence of moisture and sunshine; the 
water itself, in certain lights, reflected 
the forget-me-not sky in others seemed 
to be of pure silver. Silvery radiance, 
too, bathed the trunks of the larger 
trees, elms and limes for the most part: 
but the pollard willows stretched forth 
long slender wands, gold at the base, 
deepening into ruby at the tip. The 
kind of spurious spring which some- 
times breaks a Dorset winter had now 
taken possession of the land. There 
was a bloom over distant woods, par- 
tially, no doubt, due to the moistness 
of the atmosphere, but in a certain 
measure also to the condition of the 
leaf-buds, which were swelling and de- 
veloping as they had no business to do 
at such a season. The hazels were 
actually fringed with yellow catkins, 
while the willows were studded here 
and there with downy gray cushions 
which would soon develop into the 
“goslings” beloved of children. 

Kitty went on towards the river, 
walking blithely now, and only pausing 
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when she had reached a favorite haunt 
of hers, a somewhat abrupt bend 
whence she could obtain a good view of 
its winding length. The bank sloped 
upwards just where she stood, jutting 
out into the water so as almost to form 
a peninsula, and crowned by a clump 
of willow-trees, one of which, hoary 
and old, grew at the very edge and 
leaned out over the water. This little 
promontory was well above the river, 
but at a few paces higher up the bank 
Was almost level with the water, and 
at one spot a tiny thread of silver crept 
over the field, twinkling in the lighi. 
It would not make much progress, 
Kitty thought, since the rain had 
stopped, and there seemed no proba- 
bility of a further downfall. 

The view was less interesting on that 
side, and turning herself about she 
gazed towards the left. How majestic 
seemed the river now that it was so 
full; how fast the current raced along! 
But here beneath her feet the water 
caressed the bank with a gentle lap- 
ping sound and an occasional gurgling 
as it eddied round the cavity beneath 
the willows. 

On the opposite side of the river im- 
mediately facing Kitty was a thatched 
cottage, the moss-grown eaves of which 
were mirrored in the water. The old 
brick walls had assumed every variety 
of tint from creamy white to orange, 
the actual material of which they were 
composed only showing itself in 
patches of soft rose. Kitty had 
brought her sketch-book and a small 
color-box, and presently, propping her- 
self against a convenient willow stump, 
began to make a little picture of the 
scene. 

She worked diligently, almost de- 
spairing, however, of being able to do 
justice to her subject, and, indeed, the 
difficulty of her task was increased by 
the approach of sunset which made 
every narrow pane of those latticed 
windows yonder seem to be on fire, 
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while roof and wails were bathed in a 
glow to which her art was inadequate. 
But how beautiful was that sunset, 
how beautiful the world, how full of 
promise, even of actual delight! Who 
could help feeling hopeful amid sur- 
roundings full of renewed youth! 
Everywhere the sap was mounting, the 
tide of life running high; surely the 
future held many possibilities for her 
and Bess. She touched the tree’s rough 
bark with a laugh; it was old and 
gnarled and hoary, yet here were little 
shoots tender at the end, and buds that 
would soon open. And all about her 
amid the grass that had been trodden 
by so many feet, and burnt by the sun, 
and withered by the frosts of so many 
years, there were tiny blades springing 
up afresh. For her, too, should there 
not be a new birth? 

Her brush hung idly in her fingers, 
there was a smile upon her lips, a look 
in the eyes half happy, half wistful; 
she might have continued to dream un- 
til the sun had vanished if she had not 
been brought back to her sense of reuali- 
ties by a sudden sensation of cold. 
Her feet and the edge of her skirt were 
actually in water! She jumped up 
startled. Water was flowing all round 
her, close to her, rising, rising every 
moment! 

Anyone who knew the ways of this 
river would have realized that she had 
taken up her position in a dangerous 
place; the cessation of the rain which. 
as a matter of fact, had only occurred 
within the last few hours, was not by 
any means guarantee of security. 
When “the spring broke,” according to 
the local phrase, the river continued to 
rise, and sometimes with astonishing 
rapidity. Kitty, absorbed first by her 
work and afterwards by her dreams, 
had not noticed that the water had been 
increasing in strength and volume, and 
that the little stream, which had 
seemed to her so insignificant, had 


spread and deepened until the promon- 
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tory on which she found herself was 
totally surrounded. 

She was practically marooned on a 
very small insecure island, and the 
flood which cut off her retreat was 
widening every moment. She cau- 
tiously made a step forward, but 
quickly drew herself back; the water 
was already above her knee. The last 
little patch of green was rapidly van- 
ishing from beside her stump, and it 
seemed to her that her best chance lay 
in climbing to the willow’s pollarded 
top. Once out of the reach of that 
cruelly cold water she could surely 
make known her plight to the inhabi- 
tants of the cottage yonder. There 
must be somebody living there—if she 
screamed loud enough she must make 
herself heard. 

Twining her hand amid the yellow 
willow wands and making a spring at 
the same time, she hoisted herself up to 
the gnarled summit. But the old tree 
quivered and groaned beneath her 
weight, the water rushed past in a man- 
ner that increased her fears. Even 
if the rotten trunk did not give way 
beneath her, might it not be under- 
mined by the impetuous flood? 

Uplifting her voice, she sent forth a 
long cry, once, twice; and an answering 
cry, a cry which might have been the 
echo of her own, came faintly back to 
her, though from which direction she 
was too bewildered to ascertain. 

Raising herself on her insecure perch, 
she shouted again, and the slight addi- 
tional impetus caused by her action 
hastened the catastrophe which she had 
been dreading: creaking and shudder- 
ing. the hollow old tree heeled over, 
broke from its moorings, and in another 
moment was drifting down the current. 

“This is death,” said Kitty to herself 
as she felt the waters close over her 
head, and even while she struggled 
the thought came to her, why had she 
not kissed Bess before she left her? 

Oh, the vain battling with the water, 
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the icy cold, the horrible suffocation—- 
how long would it last? 

All at once she was seized in a 
strong grasp, her head was raised above 
the water, and now a voice was sound- 
ing in her ears above the swirling of 
the river, piercing the tumult of her 
brain:-—- “You are safe, you are safe 
now.” 

For a moment longer she was drawu 
through the water, and at length, open- 
ing her eyes with difficulty, found her- 
self upon dry land. 

How was this? It was surely a 
woman’s voice that answered her ap- 
peal, yet here was Stephen Hardy bend- 
ing over her—Stephen—hatless, wet to 
the skin, but with what gladness in his 
face, what eager solicitude in his eyes! 

One hand still held hers, and Kitty, 
unconscious of everything but passion- 
ate gratitude to her preserver, tight- 
ened her grasp of it. 

“You have saved. my life,” she cried. 
“Oh, how shall I ever thank you!” 

“Twas an easy job enough for me,” 
returned he. “I’m a good swimmer.” 

She loosed his hand and he straight- 
ened himself. 

As Kitty sat up shivering the splash 
of oars was heard, and again a wo- 
man’s voice calling. 

“Now this is a piece of luck,” cried 
Stephen, as he turned and looked back 
towards the river; “here’s Sheba Baver- 
stock coming across in a boat. “Tis 
the very best thing that could have hup- 
pened, for you couldn’t have walked 
home like this, and you might have got 
your death of cold. You'd better let 
her take you back to her place, and lend 
you some things, while I go home as 
quick as I can and change, too, and 
bring the trap to fetch you.” 

Kitty rose to her feet just as the boat 
came grinding in among the willows. 
It was growing dusk, but she could 
distinguish a woman’s figure rising over 
the bank. 

“Who be it?” cried a voice—surely a 
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voice that she recognized. “IT can’t 
leave the boat, an’ there’s no way 0” 
makin’ it fast here. Be anybody hurt?” 

Stephen went towards the _ spot, 
splashing through the water, for the 
boat had necessarily halted on the 
further side of the willow-grown mar- 
gin of the river proper. 

“Tis you, Sheba! ‘Twas a good 
thought to bring the boat. I’ve got a 
young lady here all but drowned.” 

He spoke half-laughingly, but there 
was no mirth in the voice which an- 
swered him:— 

“Stephen! 
here?” 

“'Tis lucky I am here, else there’d 
have been a sad misfortune. Now, 
can you take Miss Leslie across to your 
place and lend her some dry things 
and give her a cup of tea? I’m going 
to get a trap to drive her back.” 

There was no answer from the 
woman in the boat, but he waited for 
none, and came plunging back to where 
Kitty stood shivering with cold, yet 
half unwilling to accept aid from this 
particular quarter. . 

“Come,” said Stephen, holding out 
his hand. 

Kitty grasped it and made a few 
staggering steps forward, stumbling 
once or twice, and finding it scarcely 
possible to drag her numbed limbs 
through this icy and ever-deepening 
sheet of water. After they had pro- 
ceeded a yard or two she halted, cling- 
ing to his arm and endeavoring to 
speak, but her teeth chattered so that 
she found it impossible. Thereupon 
Stephen, without pausing to ask per- 
mission, caught her up in his arms and 
hurried with her towards the boat. 

“Now then, lend a hand here, Sheba,” 
he cried, authoritatively. “We must 
lose no time, or Miss Leslie will be dead 
with cold. Keep the boat steady— 
have you got her? Right. I'll push 
off. Now take her across as fast as 
you can and see to her.” 


And what be you a-doin’ 
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Kitty found herself at the bottom of 
the boat, and soon the only other occu- 
pant was plying her oars as for dear 
life. Even in the dusk, and in spite 
of her own dangerous and painful 
plight, Kitty had been able to identify 
her as the girl whom she had twice en- 
countered in the Lovers’ Walk. She 
would have preferred to receive succor 
from other hands, for she instinctively 
felt that it was unwillingly bestowed, 
but, since no other was attainable and 
since her own condition rendered as- 
sistance imperative, she had no choice 
but to accept it. 

In a few minutes they reached the 
opposite side, and her companion, mak- 
ing the boat fast, assisted her to land. 
Kitty was now so weak and benumbed 
that she would have been incapable of 
making a step unaided, and she clung 
to her new protector almost as a child 
might have done. With unspeakable 
relief she at last found herself in the 
small sanded kitchen into which the 
cottage door directly opened. It was 
the same cottage which had been the 
indirect cause of her disaster, since, 
had she not dallied so long over her 
sketch of it, she would not have been 
surprised by the flood. It was empty 
and Sheba’s first act was to bolt the 
door. 

“Now you be gettin’ your clothes off 
so quick as ye can, while I fetch ye 
some things o’ mine,” she commanded 
in a businesslike tone. “Nobody ‘ll 
come in—ye needn’t be frayed.” 

She stirred the log fire as she spoke, 
so that a cheerful blaze lit up the room, 
pulled the wooden shutter across the 
window, and mounted the ladder-like 
stairs, which led presumably to her 
own bedroom. 

She had returned before Kitty had 
succeeded in putting off her sodden gar- 
ments, and threw down a little heap of 
clothes at her feet. 

“They're not such as you be used to, 
I d@’ “low,” she said, with a short, fierce 
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laugh, “but since ye can’t look for 
nothin’ better here, ye’ll have to put 
up wi’ ’em.” 

She took down a lamp from a shelf 
on the dresser and lit it; turning to look 
critically at Kitty, who was still fum- 
bling with knots and buttons. 

“I d’ “low ye be no more’n a child— 
a little nesh thing. es, that’s what 
you do look like, a child!” 

She set down the lamp, and coming 
over to Kitty began to help her with a 
sort of impatient kindness. 

“It bain’t much use gettin’ into dry 
things wi’ your hair so soppin’ wet,” 
she exclaimed. “Here, I'll tie this 
cloth round; ‘twill help to dry it.” 

In a minute Kitty found herself deco- 
rated with a turban, and, in another 
four or five, clothed afresh in garments, 
coarse indeed but clean, and, moreover, 
smelling of lavender. 

“I’ve a-brought ye my print dress, 
look-see,” said Sheba. “It be fresh- 
washed—I thought maybe ye wouldn't 
care to put it on else.” 

This was undoubtedly the truth, and 
Kitty deemed it best to make no pro- 
test, merely observing, after a pause, in 
a meek voice that she was most grate- 
ful, and that she was afraid she was 
giving a great deal of trouble. 

“Trouble!” echoed Sheba with a 
short, hard laugh, which had before 
unpleasantly affected her listener, “ees, 
I d@’ ‘low ye’ve gied me trouble enough.” 

She whisked off the towel before 
mentioned, and, forcing Kitty to sit 
down on a chair which she pushed for- 
ward, began with vigorous movements 
to dry her hair. 

“What was ye doin’ a-walkin’ by the 
river wi’ Stephen Hardy?” she inquired 
abruptly, without pausing in her rub- 
bing and drying. 

“T wasn't walking with him! 
by myself!” 

“You were a-waitin’ for en then?” 

Kitty jerked away her head and half 
rose, facing the inquisitor. 


I was 
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“I was doing nothing of the kind. I 
have nothing to do with Mr. Hardy.” 

“How was it then that he comed up 
just pat in time to save ‘ee? He was 
a-follerin’ of ye, I suppose?” 

“I’m sure he wasn’t——,” Kitty be- 
gan angrily, when the other interrupted 
her:— 

“There’s not a bit o° good in tellin’ 
me sich tales. I say ye’d have been 
drownded as dead as a kitten in two 
minutes. I couldn’t ha’ got across to 
‘ee in time, though I made so much 
haste as I could to fetch boat, so soon 
as I did hear ye holler. He must ha’ 
follered. ye!” 

Kitty was dumb for a moment: the 
coincidence was certainly curious. 
Nevertheless, she regained with an ef- 
fort her voice and her dignity. 

“It was just a chance thing, I sup- 
pose. As matters turned out it was 
lucky Mr. Hardy was there, but I was 
not expecting him.” 

Sheba’s scornful laugh and evident 
disbelief of this assertion goaded Kitty 
into an attempt to turn the tables. 

“IT cannot see that it is any business 
of yours in any case,” she cried with 
asperity. “Pray what have you to do 
with Mr. Hardy?” 

A sudden chill silence fell between 
the two girls; Sheba continued to rub 
Kitty’s hair for a moment or two, and 
then moved away to the hearth, where 
she stood looking down into the fire. 
The lamp was behind her, and Kitty 
could not see her face, but she noticed 
the strong tension of the clasped hands 
which the firelight revealed. Kitty, 
at all times a peaceable and _ kind- 
hearted soul, felt ashamed of her recent 
outburst. 

“IT am so sorry,” she said impulsively. 
“IT didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.” 

“Nay, it’s no matter about me,” re- 
turned Sheba in a dull voice. “My 
feelin’ bain’t worth thinkin’ about— 
I d’ ‘low nobody ‘ud gie I credit for any. 
You are quite right, miss—I have 
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nothin’ to do wi’ Stephen Hardy. What 
should I have to do wi’ such as he? 
Look at him—he be pretty nigh so good 
as gentry, and look at I—what be I? 
Every year he do seem to go up’ards, 
and every year I do sink down’ards. 
There, we'll give over talkin’ stuff an 
rubbidge!” she exclaimed after a pause, 
in an altered voice, “I be to make ‘ee 
a cup o° tea, Stephen says.” 

“Stephen?” ejaculated Kitty, unable 
for the life of her to resist the query. 
“I suppose you know him very well 
since you call him by his Christian 
name?” 

“Kes, I d’ ‘low I do know en long 
enough—ever since him an’ me was 
knee-high. Come nigh to the fire, miss, 
I'll fetch away these clothes o’ yours, 
and hang ‘em up to dry so soon as you 
be gone.” 

She picked up Kitty’s soaked gar- 
ments from the hearth, fingering the 
material with an odd smile. 

“Lace and fallals of all sorts,” she 
commented, “and the stuff cobweb-fine. 
‘Tis nice that. I did always use to 
think if I was a lady Id like to have 
everything nice, what bain't seen so 
well as what be.” 

“I'm sure there are very few girls 
who keep their things so neat and clean 
as you do yours,” remarked Kitty, anx- 
ious to make herself agreeable. “And 
very few, I am sure, would think of 
putting lavender with them.” 


Sheba smiled:—‘*My mother, d’ye 
see, did teach I that. My mother was 
full o’ sich notions, poor soul! I do 


often wonder if she can see I now— 
she'd be like to fret if she do, no mat- 
ter where she mid be.” 

She carried away the wet clothes, 
and presently returned, pausing with 
her hand on the back of Kitty’s 
chair:— 

“There’s one thing I do want to ax 
ye—one promise I do want ye to make. 
Ye'll not breathe a word to Stephen of 
all that nonsense talk I’ve been a-sayin’ 
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to ye—about his follerin’ you an’ that?” 
She tried to laugh as she spoke, but 

there was no mistaking the pleading 

of her eyes, the trembling of her voice. 
“Indeed I won't,” returned Kitty. 
“An’ ye'll never tell en about seein’ 
The Times. 
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me watch en in the Lovers’ Walk? 
Ye'll not tell en that, sure? I d’ ‘low I'd 
die o’ shame if he was to know that.” 

“I promise—indeed I promise!” said 
Nitty. 


(To be continued.) 





SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Some PASSAGES BY THE Way. 


XXVI. 
MR. GLADSTONE. 

I was with Mr. Gladstone through all 
the Midlothian campaigns save one. 
The exception befell in 1886 when I 
was chained to the editorial desk in 
Bouverie Street. During one visit to 
Edinburgh there happened an incident 
for the time disquieting. I had been 
lunching with a Scotch Member. My 
host, a Lancashire Member named Sum- 
mers, and myself were walking into 
town when I suddenly became aware 
that I had lost the sight of one eye. 

I was at the time something more 
than usually overworked, having the 
nightly task of telegraphing a letter to 
the “Daily News” rarely less than a 
column and a half in length, describing 
Mr. Gladstone’s tour. This was in ad- 
dition to my daily letter to the Prov- 
inces with the weekly epistle by way 
of filling up time on Thursday. I al- 
ways remember the exceeding kindness 
of Willie Summers. He led me off to 
the hospital where an expert, having 
examined my eyes, gave me the com- 
forting assurance that whilst there was 
the possibility of regaining the lost 
sight at some indefinite period, I should 
certainly be deprived of it for a year 
or two. 

There was nothing for it but to give 
up my work at Edinburgh and return 
home. Summers and half a dozen 


other good fellows saw me comfortably 
installed in a sleeping berth of the 
night mail going south. 


I remember as 


I lay awake, the train speeding through 
town and country, taking with my re- 
maining eye a look into the future. It 
Was no use repining. The thing was, 
how was I to get along with only one 
eye? Evidently I should have to go 
about with a patch. Should it be flesh- 
colored or black? I decided upon black 
and fell asleep. 

When [ awoke at break of day I 
opened my eyes, and lo! the sight had 
returned to the damaged one. It was 
a little weak to begin with, but grad- 
ually grew stronger, and I have never 
since had trouble with it. 

I saw a good deal of Mr, Gladstone 
during this marvellous epoch in a 
memorable life. In addition to being 
present at all his speeches, I met him 
frequently at luncheon or dinner at 
Dalmeny and elsewhere. For those 
who watched or shared the triumph of 
his earlier visits. to the constituency 
there was something melancholy in the 
contrast of the final act in the unparal- 
leled drama. Between the campaign 
that presaged the downfall of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Ministry in 1880 and the 
one in 1892, which for the last time re- 
turned Mr. Gladstone member for Mid- 
lothian, there was fixed the great gulf 
of Home Rule. During the earlier 
campaigns up to, inclusive of, that of 
1885, he was the idol of a united enthu- 
siastic party. (Meetings at which he ap- 
peared were tumultuous in their wel- 
come. When he left the hall tens of 
thousands who could not find sitting 
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or standing room within its walls 
waited patiently in the streets to see 
him drive by. A cheering crowd ex- 
tended for fully a mile on the road to 
Dalmeny. A body of the younger Lib- 
erals made a nightly habit of forming 
an escort, running on either side of the 
carriage all the way. 

In 1892 all was changed. There were 
anxious days when doubt darkened his 
committee rooms as to whether he, 
formerly master of a magnificent ma- 
jority, might creep in at the head of 
the poll. His meetings were still 
crowded, but the multitude in the 
streets had melted like snow on the 
river. There was no more racing of an 
escort on the Dalmeny Road. I recall 
the scene in the library at Dalmeny 
when Lord Tweedmouth, then Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, Liberal Whip in the House 
of Commons, brought the news that the 


national poll had closed with a major- 
ity of forty for the Liberals. 
“Too small, too small,” said Mr. 


Gladstone, shaking his head sadly and 
speaking in low grave voice that be- 
trayed his emotion. Constitutionally 
sanguine, he had counted upon the 
country giving him a majority of a hun- 
dred. 

Here is a note from my diary made 
during the last of the triumphal prog- 
resses through Midlothian, 


November 18, 1885. 

Went to Dalmeny and had a cheerful 
time. Only a smal] party at lunch- 
eon—Lord and Lady Rosebery, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Miss Mary Gladstone, a 
Gladstone son whom I don’t know, Mr. 
Spencer Lyttelton, Lady Spencer and a 
charming young wife, daughter of Sir 
John Lubbock. I sat between her and 
Lady Spencer and had an interesting 
conversation with the latter about Ire- 
land. 

Mr. Gladstone came down half an 
hour late and was rallied by our 
host upon his unpunctuality. Lord 
Rosebery reminded him of something 
he had once said about punctuality at 
luncheon time. Mr. Gladstone took up 
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the point with as much energy as if it 
were one of Lord Randolph’s accusa- 
tions in the House of Commons.  Fi- 
nally he drew from Lord Rosebery the 
admission that he had been in error, 
that he (Mr. Gladstone) had never said 
anything about being punctual at lunch- 
eon, but had recommended the desira- 
bility of absence of formality—that 
anybody should drop in as they pleased 
and sit where they liked. 

Mr. G. was in the liveliest humor, 
talking all the time in a rich musical 
voice. I sat immediately opposite to 
him with a pot fern in a silver cover 
between us. This he presently re- 
moved and talked to me about the 
“Punch” staff, being much interested 
in the Wednesday dinner. 

After luncheon Lord Rosebery pro- 
posed that we should go and see the 
Castle, an ancient ruin he has rebuilt 
on the sea coast which bounds one 
side of Dalmeny Park. Forgot to note 
that Lieutenant Greely was of the 
party. He was very quiet at the 
luncheon. A tall, narrow-chested, del- 
icate-looking man, with bushy black 
whiskers, and spectacles; more like a 
student than an Arctic explorer. Lord 
Rosebery walked with me to the Castle, 
Lady Spencer went on before with Sir 
John Lubbock’s daughter, whose mar- 
ried name I did not catch. Presently 
Greely arrived, and afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The Castle is a charming place, full 
of old furniture and precious memo- 
rials, chiefly belonging to the Stuart 
time. There are also many old books. 
Mr, Gladstone was, as before, in the 
highest spirits, talking incessantly. He 
picked up one of the books and, sitting 
on a broad window seat, began reading 
and discoursing. We spent a good half 
hour here walking through the rooms. 
At four o’clock, much after his usual 
time, Mr. Gladstone went off for a walk 
with Lady Spencer and Lord Rosebery. 
Lieutenant Greely walked with me to 
my cab, and we had a long talk. 

Mr. G. was got up in the most ex- 
traordinary style. He wore a narrow- 
skirted, square-cut tail coat, made, I 
should say, in the year the Reform Bill 
was drafted. Over his shoulders was 
a little cape, on his head a white soft 
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felt hat. The back view was irresisti- 
ble. Mrs, Gladstone waits upon him 
and watches him like a hen with its 
first chicken. She is always pulling 
up his collar or fastening a button, or 
putting him to sit in some particular 
chair, little attentions he accepts with- 
out remark, and with much the same 
placid air a very smal! and good-tem- 
pered babe wears when being put to 
bed. 


Remembering our talk at Dalmeny 
and Mr. Gladstone's interest in the per- 
sonnel of the “Punch” staff, I some 
time later invited him to meet them at 
my house. He replied: 


4 Whitehall Gardens: 
November 14, 1888. 

Dear Mr. Lucy,—I thank you much 
for the invitation to join the goodly 
company to be assembled round your 
table on the 11th of Dec. But I am 
living in hope of escape to the country 
before that date, and therefore I fear I 
am precluded from accepting your kind 
invitation. 

At the same time, if the dinner is in 
any case to come off, and if it were al- 
lowed me in the event of my being in 
or near London to offer myself, I 
should thankfully accept such a res- 
ervation. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. E. Gladstone. 


The gathering came off on May 7, 
1889. I always remember as an in- 
stance of Mr. G.’s extreme courtesy and 
unselfish consideration for others, that, 
brought up in days when smoking was 
regarded as bad form, personally dis- 
liking the smell of tobacco, he com- 
missioned his son Herbert to see me 
and insist that at the forthcoming din- 
ner we should not depart from the 
custom of the weekly symposium, but 
should at the proper time smoke. The 
“Punch” staff were represented by the 
editor, Frank Burnand; Tenniel, not 
yet Sir John; du Maurier, Linley Sam- 
bourne, and Harry Furniss. Outsiders, 


in addition to the guest of the evening, 
were Lord Granville, 


David Plunket, 
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now Lord Rathmore, and Lord Charles 
Beresford. 
I quote from my diary: 


Mr. Gladstone dined with us to-night 
to meet the editor and artists of the 
“Punch” staff Was much struck on 
nearer view with that feeling of sur- 
prise at his amazing physical and men- 
tal virility which surprises every ob- 
server of him in public life. The only 
casual indications that he has entered 
his eightieth year take the form of in- 
creasing deafness and a slight huski- 
ness in his voice, which latter wears 
off as he talks—and he talks with 
abounding freeness, though, as someone 
observed, he is also “a most attractive 
listener.” One notable thing about his 
personal appearance is the brightness 
of his eyes. They are fuller and more 
unclouded than those of many a man 
under fifty. Dowered at birth with a 
magnificent constitution, he has all his 
life taken great care of it. 

Talking about John Bright, he spoke 
regretfully of the carelessness with 
which his old friend dealt with himself. 

“Bright,” he said emphatically, “did 
nothing he should do to preserve his 
health, and everything he should not.” 

If he had only been wise, and wise 
in time, there is, in Mr. Gladstone's 
opinion, no reason why he should not 
have been alive to-day, hale and strong. 
He never would listen to advice about 
himself. Mr. Gladstone told a funny 
little story about his habits on this 
score. Up to within the last ten years 
he had no recognized medical attend- 
ant. There was some anonymous and 
unknown person to whom he went for 
advice, and of whom he spoke oracu- 
larly. 

“But,” said Mr. Gladstone, with that 
curious approach to a wink that some- 
times varies his grave aspect, “he 
would never tell his name, or say where 
he lived.” 

About ten years ago Mr. Bright sur- 
prised Sir Andrew Clark by appearing 
in his consulting room. Sir Andrew, 
who knew all about his peculiarities in 
this matter, asked him how it was he 
came to see him. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bright, “it’s Glad- 
stone; he never will let me rest.” 
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The mischief of long neglect had 
been accomplished, but Mr. Bright ac- 
knowledged the immense benefit he re- 
ceived, and nothing more was heard of 
the anonymous doctor. 

Mr. Gladstone used to advise Mr. 
Bright as one panacea for preserving 
health of mind and body never to think 
of political affairs after getting into 
bed or on awakening in the morning. 

“IT never do that,” Mr, Gladstone 
said; “I never allow myself to do it. 
In the most exciting political crises I 
dismiss current matters entirely from 
my mind when I go to bed, and will not 
think of them till I get up in the morn- 
ing. I told Bright this, and he said, 
‘That's all very well for you, but my 
way is exactly the reverse. I think 
over all my speeches when I am in 
bed!” 

Like Sancho Panza, Mr. Gladstone 
has a great gift of sleep. Seven hours 
he always takes, “and,” he added with 
a smile, “I should like to have eight. 
I hate getting up in the morning and 
hate it the same every morning. But 
one can do everything by habit. and 
when I have had my seven hours sleep 
I get up.” 

He evidently enjoyed the company 
in which he found himself, and was 
in bounding spirits. Nothing was more 
surprising than the range of his topics, 
unless it were the completeness of his 
information upon each. Homer early 
came under review, and for ten min- 
utes he talked about him with bright- 
ening eye, and the deep rich tones of 
voice used only when he is moved. One 
thing I remember he said about Homer 
that struck me as new was that he evi- 
dently did not like Venus—Aphrodite 
Mr. Gladstone preferred to call the god- 
dess. He cited half a dozen illus- 
trations of Homer's dislike for a god- 
dess usually fascinating to mankind. 
Pictures and artists he discussed, with 
special reference to the picture shows 
now open in London. He said he al- 
ways liked to go round a picture gallery 
with an artist. 

“Artists,” he said, “looking at a pic- 
ture, always see in it less to criticise 
and more to admire than is possible to 
ordinary people. An artist sees more 
in a man’s face than you or I.” 
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Thirty-five times Mr. Gladstone has 
had his portrait painted. He had, he 
said, the good fortune to have fallen 
into the hands of a great artist, who 
made the minimum of demand upon his 
time. In his individual case, five hours 
sufficed Millais for sittings for the most 
elaborate portrait, and this time was 
given by Mr. Gladstone with real pleas- 
ure. 

“Is Millais, then, a charming com- 
panion when at work?” someone asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gladstone; “but not 
because he talks. To see him at work 
is a delight, observing the way in 
which he throws his heart and soul 
into it.” 

Mr. Gladstone's memory is amaz- 
ing, more particularly for events that 
took place half a century ago. Oddly 
enough, where memory has always 
failed him is in the matter of faces. 
This gift, precious to princes, was with- 
held from him. He told how some 
fifty years ago there was a man going 
about with some theory (now sunk into 
oblivion) by the application of which, 
in connection with electricity, he esti- 
mated a man’s character as a phrenolo- 
gist does by feeling his bumps. 

“There were, he told me, three facul- 
ties in which I was lacking,” said Mr. 
Gladstone. “One of them was that I 
had no memory for faces, and I am 
sorry to say it is quite true.” 

What were the other two gifts lack- 
ing he did not say. This forgetfulness 
of faces he evidently deeply deplored, 
probably recognizing in it the occasion 
of embarrassment. 

He talked a good deal about old times 
in the House of Commons, lapsing into 
that charming tone of reminiscence 
which on rare occasions, on quiet Tues- 
day evenings or Friday nights, in olden 
days delighted the House. One scene 
he recalled with as much ease as if it. 
happened yesterday, and told the story 
with undesigned dramatic power. It 
took place in the year 1841. 

“You were there,” he said to Ear! 
Granville, sitting immediately opposite 
to him. “You had not left the Com- 
mons then. Didn’t you vote in the 
division?” (naming the Bill upon which 
the episode was founded). 

Lord Granville deprecatingly shook 
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his head, and, to Mr. Gladstone’s undis- 
guised amazement, admitted he could 
not remember what took place in the 
House of Commons on a particular 
night forty-eight years ago! To Mr. 
Gladstone the scene was as vivid as if 
it had happened at the morning sitting 
he had just left to come in to dinner. 
The question was one on which party 
passion ran high. Forces were so 
evenly divided that every vote was of 
fateful consequence. 

“The Whips of those days, somehow 
or other,” he observed parenthetically, 
“seemed to know better than they do 
now how a division would go.” 

It was known that there would be 
on one side or the other, a majority of 
one. There was a Conservative mem- 
ber almost at death’s door.. 

“He was dead,” Mr. Gladstone added 
emphatically, “except that he had just 
a little breath left in him. The ques- 
tion was, could he be brought to the 
House? The Whips said he must, and 
so he was. He came in a Bath chair, 
and I never forget the look on his face, 
his eyes glassy and upturned, his jaws 
stiff. We, a lot of young Conserva- 
tives, clustered round the door and 
saw him wheeled in. At first we 
thought they had brought a corpse. 
He voted, and the Bill was carried by 
a majority of one.” 

In pathetic tone he regretted that op- 
portunities of visiting America had dis- 
appeared. 

“I always feel,” he said, “a sense of 
deep gratitude to the American people. 
They have been exceedingly kind to 
me, kinder than I deserve. At the 
time of their great war I gave utter- 
ance to expression of opinions which, 
considering my connection with the 
Ministry of the day, had better been 
left unspoken. They forget and have 
forgiven. I am almost daily receiving 
tokens of the warm-heartedness of the 
American people, and should like to 
look them face to face in their own 
country.” 

He talked of the lately published 
correspondence of Mr. Motley, the 
American Minister to Germany. He 
spoke quite enthusiastically of the let- 
ter Bismarck wrote to Motley, inviting 
him to go and see him. 
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“It is quite a revelation of the inner 
nature of the man,” he said—*throws 
a flood of light on a character habit- 
ually masked by official reserve. One 
is glad to think of the Bismarck dis- 
closed by that letter.” 

He spoke with friendly warmth of 
quite another statesman, the Prince of 
Wales (King Edward VII). “A shrewd 
man, a keen observer, full of tact, al- 
ways educating himself without delib- 
erately sitting down to learn a lesson; 
rarely opening a book, but keeping him- 
self au courant with whatever is going 
on in the world; and when the time 
comes for him to take his part in pub- 
lic business, doing it thoroughly.” 

Someone asked Mr. Gladstone if he 
thought the manners of the House of 
Commons had suffered deterioration 
compared with former times. After a 
pause, during which his mind was 
probably reviewing his fifty years of 
Parliamentary life, he answered em- 
phatically in the negative. He did not 
remember Sir Charles Wetherell, who, 
with “his only lucid interval” (as the 
Speaker of the day called the space be- 
tween his waistcoat and his braceless 
trousers) disappeared with the unre- 
formed Parliament. But he would re- 
call many scenes in the House beside 
which the little explosions of the pres- 
ent day sink into insignificance. 

One hopes he has forgotten, or at 
least refuses to remember, a scene that 
took place in the House of Commons 
during the height of the Jingo fever. 
when having gone out to vote on one 
of the protests against the foreign pol- 
icy of Mr. Disraeli, a mob of the “gen- 
tlemen of England” clustered by the 
door of the division lobby hooted and 
jeered him as he passed. 

Another improvement he noted in 
this connection is in respect of politica) 
cartoons. In his early days, when an 
artist was engaged to produce a carica- 
ture, he nearly always descended to 
gross personal caricature sometimes to 
indecency. Today Mr. Gladstone 
observes in the humorous papers (he 
was speaking more particularly of 
“Punch”) a total absence of vulgarity, 
and a fairer treatment, which made 
this department of warfare always 
pleasing. 
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Here is note of another dinner-party, 
this time with Mr. Gladstone as the 
host. I leave it as it was written, 
perceiving in coming upon it after the 
lapse of eighteen years the intent of 
bringing into fuller light his suprem- 
acy uninfluenced by his surroundings. 

15th March, 1890.—Dined to-night 
with @ladstone in St. James’s Square, a 
house he has rented for the season, a 
big roomy gloomy mansion built when 
George I. was king. On the pillars of 
the porch stand in admirable preserva- 
tion two of the wrought iron extin- 
guishers in which in days gone by the 
link boys used to thrust their torches 
when they had brought master or mis- 
tress home or convoyed a guest.  In- 
side hideous light-absorbing flock pa- 
pers prevail. One gets a sight rare in 
these days of the gloominess amid 
which our grandfathers dwelt. 

The dinner-table was as loveless in 
appearance as everything else. Evi- 
dently sore lack of the delicate taste 
that knows how to fling flowers about 
and make tables bright with chastened 
light and dainty color. There was a 
central candelabra in which blazed 
eight candles without a shade. On 
either side stood two others, making 
hideous bare light over the table. It 
was more than even Mr. G., presuma- 
bly accustomed to this kind of thing, 
could stand. After a while he ordered 
the smaller candlesticks to be removed. 
The company, including myself, was 
mediocre; the surroundings such as I 
have hinted at. But the host made 
up for all shortcomings. He talked 
with unbroken flow of spirits, always 
having more to say on any subject that 
turned up, and saying it better, than 
anyone else. His memory is as amaz- 
ing as his opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge have been unique. 

In his eighty-first year, as we sat at 
table to-night, he recalled as if it were 
yesterday an incident that happened 
when he was eighteen months old. 


‘themselves. 
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Prowling about the nursery on all 
fours, there suddenly flashed upon his 
consciousness the existence of his nurse 
as she towered above him. He remem- 
bered her voice and the very pattern of 
her frock. This was his earliest recol- 
lection, his first clear consciousness of 
existence. His memory of Canning 
when he stood for Liverpool in 1812 
was perfectly clear, for he was then 
nearly as old as three and took an in- 
telligent interest in public affairs. 

Of a later date was his memory of 
Parliamentary elections and the strange 
processes by which they were accom- 
plished. The poll was kept open for 
days, and the custom was for voters to 
be shut up in pens ten at a time. 
Emerging from these enclosures, they 
recorded their votes. The gatherings 
were called tallies, and the reckoning 
up of them was a matter watched with 
breathless interest in the constituency. 
It was always a point of honor for a 
side to get its tally first recorded at the 
polling booth. 

He told with great gusto of an inci- 
dent that befell at a Liverpool election 
in the first quarter of the century. The 
poll opened at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and the Liberal Party, determined 
to have a start, marshalled ten voters 
and with them filled the pen by the 
polling booth as early as four in the 
morning. The Conservatives were to 
all appearances beaten in this first 
move. But their defeat was only ap- 
parent. Presently a barrel of beer 
conveniently tapped was rolled up to 
the pen where time hung heavy on the 
hands of the expectant voters. They 
naturally regarded this as a delicate at- 
tention on the part of their friends, and 
cans being handy they liberally helped 
After a while consterna- 
tion fell upon them. Man after man 
withdrew, till the pen was empty, and 
ten Conservatives waiting in reserve 
rushed in and took possession of the 


pen. 
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“The beer,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
laughing till his eyes moistened, “had 
been heavily jalaped.” 

In June 1895 the Kiel Canal was 
opened by the German Emperor. _ Sir 
Donald Currie, who on earlier occa- 
sions had been Mr. Gladstone’s princely 
entertainer on health-giving sea-trips, 
conceived the idea of conveying him to 
the spectacle in one of the latest ad- 
ditions to the Union-Castle Line fleet. 
Mr. G., who had for some time been 
in ill-health, cordially accepted the in- 
vitation. The Tantallon Castle was as- 
signed to the service, and an interest- 
ing company of guests invited to share 
the privilege of the unique expedition. 

It will appear from the subjoined ex- 
tract from a log of the voyage that Mr. 
Gladstone narrowly escaped from an 
accident that might have rounded off a 
marvellous career by the commonplace 
incident of drowning. 


Kiel, Thursday, June 20.—This even- 
ing Mr. G. and small party went aboard 
Sir William Ingram’s yacht Osprey to 
make a tour of the battleships. As the 
yacht passed the British fleet, the 
Royal Sovereign, Repulse and Blenheim 
dipped their colors in honor of the old 
man, who sat on deck under shade of 
what looked like a Gingham umbrella. 
The officers, crowded to the gangways, 
saluted, a courtesy Mr. G. acknowl- 
edged by raising his bowler hat. 

We had not sped half a mile when 
an incident occurred that threatened 
momentous consequences. A _ steam 
launch, putting off from the Italian 
man-of-war Savoia, bore right down 
upon our little craft of 60 tons; the 
course seemed so deliberately chosen 
that those on board the yacht, watch- 
ing with increasing anxiety, expected 
every moment that the helm would be 
put up and collision avoided. 

As the launch held on her way, 
straight as an arrow to the mark, we 
to our horror discovered that the man 
at the helm was in the act of drinking 
from a bottle. Apparently no look-out 
was kept. Holding straight on her 
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course, the steam launch crashed into 
the yacht. At the very last mo- 
ment the man at the helm, having fin- 
ished his bottle and aroused to a sense 
of danger by shouts from the yacht, 
shifted the helm. Thus when the blow 
was struck the launch was beginning 
to turn off, and so smote the yacht at 
an angle that avoided what a minute 
earlier seemed absolute destruction. 

I sat close to Mr. Gladstone during 
the terrible minutes. I am not sure 
that with his dimmed eyesight he real- 
ized the peril. He must have heard 
the shouting and seen the rush of pas- 
sengers to the side of the yacht warn- 
ing off the launch. If he understood 
he faced the peril without displaying a 
sign of fear. 

The captain and engineer of the 
Osprey hurried, below to inquire what 
damage had been done to our cockle- 
shell of a hull. Strange to say, none 
was visible, the scraping of the paint 
of the bulwarks being the only token 
of the encounter. The Italian boat 
was seriously injured, her cut-water be- 
ing wrenched to one side. 

The incident was observed from the 
Savoia and the launch was smartly re- 
called. 

Mighty things happened in London 
during our brief voyage. On the 
morning of Saturday, June 22, there 
reached us at Gottenberg a telegram 
announcing the defeat on the Cordite 
question of Lord Rosebery’s govern- 
ment. Arrived at Gravesend on the 
Monday morning, there were brought 
aboard newspapers hot from the press. 
Whilst everyone fought for a copy, Mr. 
Gladstone, offered first choice from the 
precious bundle, looked a little bored. 
After a moment’s hesitation he se- 
lected the “Daily News,” tucked it un- 
der his arm, and walked off to his 
State cabin on deck. The news would 
keep till he had settled down in his 
armchair by the table on which were 
set his Danish dictionary and the book 
which with its assistance he was al- 
ready able to read. 

The last time I looked upon the mo- 
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bile face, the stately figure, familiar in 
the multitudinous phases of a quarter 
of a century, was when Mr. Gladstone 
drove through the sfreets homeward 
from Liverpool Street Station. Three 
years earlier had he passed through 
London when the City was throbbing 
in anticipation of a General Election his 
carriage would have been followed by 
an excited crowd, some cheering, some 
hooting as conscience and conviction 
dictated. Now as he moved along at 
a slow pace, necessitated by the mid- 
day traflic, people on the pathways, 
recognizing the well-known face, 
stopped to regard him. “There's 
Gladstone!” they said to each other, 
and lifted their hats in salutation. 

There was passing through the 
crowded streets not the strenuous 
statesman round whose banner for 
fifty years the turmoil of political 
warfare had raged. It was only his 
ghost, a wraith that had nothing to do 
with contests at the poll, with major- 
ities in the country or in the House of 
Commons. 

One of the last letters Mr. Gladstone 
wrote from Downing Street had refer- 
ence to the position taken up by the 
“Daily News” on the Home Rule ques- 
tion, described in an earlier chapter. 


10 Downing Street, Whitehall: 
March 5, ’94. 


Dear Mr. Lucy,—Though under very 
great pressure I must thank you for 
your kind letter. 

I must add a word to your statement 
of the solitude in which the “Daily 
News” took and gallantly maintained 
its post. I remember a day on which 
the “Pall Mall Gazette,” under its 
clever but erratic editor, published an 
object lesson of the field of battle on 
the Irish question. On one side were 
“D.N.” and “P.M.G”—on the other the 
rest. I took my “P.M.G.,” drew a 


noose round the fighting figure, and 
with a long line at the end of it, 
carried it over to the other side, and 
by this verifying process placed the 
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support of the “P.MLG.” at its true 
value, and left “D.N.” occupying abso- 
lutely alone its place of honor. I hope 
my account is intelligible. 
I remain faithfully yours, 
W. E. Gladstone. 


A page of Toby, M. P.’s Diary ap- 
pearing in “Punch” the week after 
Mr. Gladstone’s death thus concluded: 
“At the time of his second retirement 
the weight of twenty years was added 
to the burden of his prodigious labors. 
His mind was as bright, his intellect as 
keen as ever. But the flesh truly was 
weak. So he came not any more, and 
the House of Commons is poorer 
through all time to come by the loss of 
his illuminating presence, 

“Business done—Mr. Gladstone's. 


Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 


From Sir George Trevelyan. 
8 Grosvenor Crescent: Wednesday. 
My Dear Lucy,—I think the final pas- 
sage in Toby, M.P.’s, Diary in “Punch” 
to-day is the best of that all has been 
written about Mr. Gladstone since the 
news came from Hawarden. 
Yours faithfully, 
George Trevelyan. 


XXVII. 
A 8CAPE-GOAT OF THE BOER WAR. 

I met Henry Colvile in January, 
1884. Mrs. Lucy and I were returning 
from our journey round the world. 
Colvile had completed a survey of the 
Arbain Road in the Libyan Desert, 
through which there was some talk of 
making a railway. He joined the ship 
at Suez, and, sitting opposite each other 
at the dinner-table, we speedily be- 
came friends. He was, I fancy, dne of 
the earliest users of the Kodak. I still 
possess a number of photographs, snap- 
shots taken by him on his interesting 
ride through lands unknown. 

He was, with individual differences, 
the same type of man as Fred Burnaby. 
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The two shared in common a passion 
for seeking danger in the car of a bal- 
loon. Whilst still a captain in the 
Grenadiers Colvile married his first 
wife. It occurred to him that it would 
be an agreeable thing, instead of go- 
ing off after their wedding on a home 
or foreign tour, to start on a honey- 
moon in a balloon. The bride consent- 
ing, the happy couple drove from the 
church door to the place where Colvile’s 
balloon was inflated with gas, and had 
a most successful trip. 

A hard worker, a born soldier, a man 
of dauntless courage, his promotion 
was steady. The outbreak of the Boer 
War found him at Gibraltar, in com- 
mand of the Infantry Brigade. He 
urgently applied for an appointment at 
the seat of war, and Lord Roberts, 
knowing his man, gave him command 
of the Ninth Division. Here seemed 
an opening that might lead him into 
the front rank of British generals. It 
proved to be a chasm that engulfed 
fame and fortune. 

Having been five times honorably 
mentioned in despatches from the field 
of battle, his name became »miaously 
familiar to the British public by a suc- 
cession of disasters. A force of 
mounted men and guns, under com- 
mand of Colonel Broadwood, riding to- 
wards Bloemfontein were ambushed at 
Sanna‘s Post by the Boers under De 
Wet and thoroughly routed. Colvile 
was under orders to advance from 
Bloemfontein and reinforce them. He 
came near enough to hear the guns. 
But, according to the charge brought 
against him, he was content to make a 
slow flanking movement, and the Boers 
were left undisturbed in their victory. 

Some months later, Colvile, in com- 
mand of the Highland Brigade, was 
moving towards Heilbron. A force of 


500 Yeomanry had been sent to join 
him at Lindley. On their arrival they 
found he had passed through. Halt- 
ing for a day with intention to follow 
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on his track, they were attacked by the 
ubiquitous De Wet, and after hard 
fighting surrendered. The charge 
brought against Colvile in this case was 
that, disregarding the cry for help 
from the Yeomanry, he continued his 
march. 

Citation of these facts is necessary 
for explanation of the subjoined letter, 
in which Colvile states his own case: 


9 Wellington Court, Albert Gate: 
Jan. 19, 190L 


Dear Lucy,—I was placed on the re- 
tired list in last night’s Gazette, so now 
I imagine the W. O. and I are quits 
over the “insubordination.” I sinned 
and have been punished, and am now 
free to peg away at the old question 
of my conduct in South Africa. I hear 
they say the fact of the telegram being 
a forgery is unimportant, and I should 
not be surprised if they find that the 
whole Yeomanry incident is unimpor- 
tant too, and fall back on Sanna’s Post. 
I believe I have an even better case 
over that than on Lindley. 

It must always be a matter of opin- 
ion whether I should have turned back 
9 help the Yeomanry or not; but 
Sanna’s Post can be reduced to a ques- 
tion of hard fact. Would it have been 
possible under any circumstances 
(starting from Bloemfontein at the time 
ordered) for me to recapture Broad- 
wood’s guns? Isay “No.” Of course 
they will say “Yes,” and if there is an 
inquiry we shall both produce our evi- 
dence. 

There has been some rather shady 
work over my retirement. But I do 
not want to argue about that, as I look 
upon the charge of insubordination as 
only a red herring intended to take the 
scent off the main issue. 

I return to Lightwater on Monday, 
but could meet you any day, if there 
is anything you would like to know. 

Yours sincerely, 
H. EB. Colvile. 


The insubordination to which he al- 
ludes, which led to his being placed on 
the retired list, was a statement made 
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by him to a newspaper representative 
on his return to England. 

After the Lindley incident he was 
relieved of his command in South Af- 
rica, but was permitted to return to the 
high military position formerly occu- 
pied by him at Gibraltar. Fortune, 
pursuing him with relentless malignity, 
stabbed him afresh. Hardly had he 
settled down in his old quarters when 
a curt command from the War Office 
practically dismissed him from _ the 
service. He came home a _ broken 
man, and never regained opportunity 
of rejoining the service he loved. He 
looked me up in London and, finding I 
was in the country, posted off to Hythe, 
bringing his maps and memoranda with 
him. I recall his figure as he knelt on 
my study floor with the map spread out 
before him demonstrating the sheer im- 
possibility of his men, setting out from 
Bloemfontein at the time ordered, ar- 
riving at Sanna’s Post in time to re- 
capture Broadwood’s guns. 

His last tragedy brought him the re- 
lief of death. Riding, according to his 
wont, at top-speed on a motor-bicycle, 
he came into collision with a motor-car 
driven by an old friend and sometime 
comrade. When the lights were turned 
on the prostrate body it was found that 
Henry Colvile’s troubles in this world 
were over. 

XXVIII. 
**o,-B.”" 

At three historic falling 
within my personal observation poli- 
ticians at head-quarters, voicing opin- 
ion prevalent at the moment in London 
society, have grievously erred. The 
first dates back to 1873, when it was 
generally agreed that, by declining the 
Premiership pressed upon his accepi- 
ance after the resignation of Gladstone, 
Disraeli lost his final opportunity. The 
second was when Gladstone's depart- 
ure for Midlothian in the spring of 1880 
was regarded as a forlorn hope as far 
as it concerned his chances of his again 


epochs 
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becoming Premier. The third was when 
the claims of Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
herman to succession to the Liberal 
Premiership were, in the closing years. 
of his leadership of the Opposition, 
thought scarcely worth discussing. 

As history records, Disraeli in 1874 
triumphed over the deeply rooted preju- 
dices of the Tory Party, disarmed the 
long-cherished distrust of his sovereign, 
and became the most powerful Premier 
since the days of Pitt. Gladstone came. 
back to power in 1880 to commence not 
the least striking or important chapter 
of his marvellous career. Within a 
few months of his accession to the 
highest office open to a Commoner, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman became 
the most popular Leader of the House 
since Palmerston sat on the Treasury 
Bench, his too-early death being 
mourned with unfeigned sorrow in both 
political camps. 

The difference in the position of 
Campbell-Bannerman as Leader of the 
Opposition and that almost immediately 
conceded to him as Premier can be 
fully realized only by daily witnesses 
of scenes in the House of Commons 
during successive phases of his career. 
The party fealty, in many cases ripen- 
ing into personal affection, displayed 
towards him during his brief Premier- 
ship, finds parallel only in the insub- 
ordination and habitual slighting that 
fretted him while he sat on the other 
side of the Table. A man constitution- 
ally disposed to scholarly indolence, he 
at the call of duty came to the help 
of the Liberal Party when sections of 
it had worried Sir William Harcourt 
into resignation. His view of the sit- 
uation is cheerfully indicated in the fol- 
lowing letter, written on acceptance of 
the Leadership in succession to Sir 
William Harcourt: 


Belmont Castle, Meigle, Scotland: 
January 15, 1899. 
My dear Lucy—Very many thanks 
for your letter and for your flattersome 
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encyclical. You are always too kindly, 
and do not keep so strictly to the truth 
as we higher principled politicians do. 

Seriously, however, I am_ over- 
whelmed by the friendliness of the pub- 
lic generally and the party in particu- 
lar. <As to my immediate colleagues, 
nothing could be more urgent and in- 
stant than their expression of desire 
for me to take the foremost place—and 
I really could not have entertained the 
idea had it not been for their solidarity. 

Can it be that we have for some time 
had an element warring against this 
necessary solidarity among us? Can 
there be some sensation of relief that-— 
but no; why waste time on such an im- 
possible conjecture? 

If it comes, then, we must make the 
best of it, whether we like it or not. and 
I can answer for one who does not like 
it. 

In the meantime the thought upper- 
most with me is, how nice it would be 
to be at Hythe! We have had an odi- 
ous winter in Caledonia, every day dif- 
ferent from, and worse than, its prede- 
cessor. You have been all this time 
favored by the light breezes of the 
balmy South. How we envy you. I 
presume you constantly make the run 
over from Dover to Calais, laying up a 
stock of health for the stale and stuffy 
Lobby. 

We shall soon meet, I daresay, and I 
hope that whatever changes supervene 
(that is, I think, a good Press word) 
you will always find me. 

Yours very truly, 
H. C.-B. 


Within a period of twelve months 
things had grown so bad that a second 
meeting of the Liberal Party at the Re- 
form Club was summoned, to hear the 
declaration that if things did not mend, 
a new Leader must be sought. 

Towards the close of the Session of 
1899 I took the opportunity in a 
weekly article which had much vogue 
in Parliamentary circles, to write a 


few plain words on the situation. It 
brought me a letter of which the fol- 
lowing are such extracts as may be 
printed at this date. 
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Marienbad: August 13, 'D9. 

My dear Lucy,—I am greatly obliged 
to you: 

(a) For your writing in the 
server.” 

(b) For sending it to me. 

(c) For your letter. 

(d) For enclosing your riposte to—-— 

I do not foam and fret about it quite 
so much as you do, though I wince in- 
ternally. . . . I blame rather the decent 
quiet, well-disposed rank and file who 
do not see the harm they are doing in 
following unruly courses. 

Also, the whipping might be more 
strenuous. But after all there are 
two theories. One is that there should 
always be the observance of discipline; 
the other is that it is better not to be 
always cracking the whip, but rather 
to let them have their fling on immate- 
rial things so long as they go straight 
on the bigger questions. We shall see. 

Here we are. ... No M.P.s as yet and 
only two Lords; thus no society for 
you. Stick to Hythe, therefore... . 

What a drama at Rennes and Puris! 
We have seen nothing like it for thrill- 
ing interest in our time. 

Remember me to your wife. We 
are both pretty well and recovered 
from a terrible hot journey out. 

Yours, 


“Ob- 


H. C.-B. 


The drama alluded to was the second 
trial of Dreyfus. 


The fragment reveals the genial lofty 
character of the wrifer. He was daily 
wounded in the house of a friend. 
Having sacrificed treasured ease to the 
services of the party, having no axe to 
grind of his own account, rich, popular, 
a man of simplest, most wholesome 
tastes, he had, there being no one else 


acceptable for the sacrifice, loyally 
given up all. His reward was revolt 
in his own ranks, an attitude of hostil- 


ity, curiously mixed with contempt, on 
the part of gentlemen opposite. Yet 
he makes no complaint, indulges in no 
recrimination. 

When, a little more than five years 
later, he became First Minister of the 
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Crown, dispenser of honors, he, doubt- 
less with his genial smile, tossed a ti- 
tle to one of the men who had been 
foremost in organizing the petty revolts 
among a wing of the Liberal Party that 
weakened the hands of its nominal 
Leader and gave the enemy occasion to 
blaspheme. The prize was probably 
acquired by the practice successful in 
the case of the importunate widow. 
But how many are there who would 
have displayed the magnanimity of 
Campbell-Bannerman towards a former 
foe, whom it certainly was not worth 
while to buy over? 

It was this caballing behind the 
scenes among sections of his own fol- 
lowing that accounted for the compara- 
tive failure of Campbell-Bannerman as 
Leader of the Opposition. If, as was 
rudely made apparent, he did not com- 
mand the confidence of his own fol- 
lowing, how could he hope to win the 
respect of the adversary? It was cer- 
tainly not forthcoming. There were 
some painful scenes in the closing ‘Ses- 
sions of what was known as the Khaki 
Parliament. When Campbell-Banner- 
man addressed the House, members 
who crowded the benches to hear Mr. 
Asquith speak ostentatiously with- 
drew. Mr. Balfour with rare variance 
from constitutional habit of chivalrous 
courtesy did not hesitate to sneer at his 
later habit of reading his speeches from 
MS. Mr. Chamberlain, following him 
in debate, harped on the same string. 
Had this method of attack been re- 
sented by swift outburst of angry pro- 
test from the Liberals it would have 
been endurable. Bitterest ingredient in 
the cup was that the assailants were 
unrebuked. 

Campbell-Bannerman bore this disci- 
pline so uncomplainingly—wincing in- 
ternally as he admits, but too proud to 
show the wound—that it must have 
been something of a revelation to his 
colleagues on the Front Bench when, 
the result of the General Election of 
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1906 declared, they found him resolved 
not only to take the Premiership, but 
to be master in his Cabinet house- 
hold. The fact, discerned by his clear 
sight, was that he was the elect of the 
people. While the House of Commons 
as a whole underestimated his capac- 
ity, there was nothing approaching the 
enthusiasm among Liberal members 
that at repeated crises sustained the 
predominance of Gladstone. London 
misunderstood and belittled him. The 
Provinces, having the advantage of per- 
spective, saw him in a truer light, and 
were determined to have none other as 
Premier. Some of his colleagues on the 
Front Bench, solicitous for his health 
and comfort, wanted to shelve him in 
the restful obscurity of the House of 
Lords. It was no secret at the time 
that one whose collaboration in the 
Ministry was almost indispensable, for 
some days refused to take office if 
Campbell-Bannerman continued to lead 
the party in the Commons. He plod- 
ded along, smiling, courteous, but im- 
placable. In the end he got his way, 
and lived long enough to establish a 
rarely equalled position as Leader, not 
only of his party, but of the House of 
Commons. 

It was while he was Leader of the 
Opposition he wrote the subjoined let- 
ter, correcting a blunder into which I 
had fallen in sketching one of my 
“Pictures in Parliament” for the 
“Daily News.” 


6 Grosvenor Place, S.W.,: 
February 12, '96. 


My dear Lucy,—That I should be able 
to catch you out! I thought you knew 
everything about Parliamentary prac- 
tices. 

You speak of me as “forgetting” to 
take my hat off when the Speaker read 
the Speech. On the contrary, I kept it 
on purposely, maintaining the tradi- 
tional rule of the House, which has al- 
ways been that members uncover to 
hear a direct message from the Queen, 
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but never to hear a message read at 
second-hand from the Chair. 

When I first came into the House this 
distinction was universally observed. It 
was observed to the end by Northcote, 
Lowe, Mr. G., Hartington, and all the 
vieille école. If I am the last survivor 
of the true faith and practice, I am 
proud of the fact. 

It is not worth taking notice of, and 
please don’t correct or alter anything. 
But if you see me on another occasion 
with my hat on, remember it is high 
principle and not slackness. 

As I said, I am “real glad” to catch 
you out. 


Yours, H. C.-B. 


Here is another specimen of his light 
touch when he took pen in hand. 


House of Commons: July 1. 

My dear Lucy,—When I was a fresh- 
man at Trinity I went one Sunday to 
Church. When I entered the door I 
found the sermon going on, and a very 
dandified and vaporish Fellow of my 
College in the pulpit. With much sign 
of woe he was exclaiming, “Alas, my 
brethren, alas! and thrice alas!” I was 
so touched that I did not sample the 
sermon any longer but came away. 

These lamentable words are still ring- 
ing in my ear as I take up my pen to 
say that vaccination is not exhausted. 
Hercules in the form of Mr. Ch-pl—n 
has been struggling with the python, 
whose heads all come from the Midland 
counties. He chops away at them, 
but as he chops they grow. Probably 
if he whistled softly to them, and gave 
them something nice to nibble at, in 
the shape say of a conscientious ob- 
jector he would have scotched the 
beast by this time. But his ways are 
not as our ways. 

So I am afraid I am shut out from 
your charming luncheon party on Tues- 
day: I shall be shouting “Order, order,” 
instead of eating and drinking. Pray 
make my apologies to your wife, and 
if you could convey delicately to Mrs. 
Craigie how sorry I am not to meet her 
again, you would be the friend you al- 
ways are to 

Yours very truly, 
. C.-B. 
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The Mrs. Craigie alluded to was “John 
Oliver Hobbs,” whom he had met at 
our house some time before, and with 
whom he, in common with mankind, 
was greatly charmed. 

In the spring of 1905 Sir James 
Knowles, editor of the “Nineteenth 
Century,” perceiving close approach of 
the downfall of the Unionist Ministry, 
asked me to draft a Liberal Cabinet for 
publication in the pages of his Review. 
In an evil moment I undertook a deli- 
cate, as it turned out, a disastrous task. 
The forecast, appearing at a dull sea- 
son, was widely quoted and keenly 
commented upon. It cost me one val- 
ued friendship and for awhile imper- 
illed another. In the first case the 
“Nineteenth Century” assigned to a cer- 
tain M. P. one of the highest and 
most honorable offices connected with 
an incoming Ministry. It was not, 
however, the one upon which my old 
friend had set his heart, and the indis- 
cretion proved to be the unpardonable 
sin, Shortly after the appearance of 
the article, I met him at a memorable 
dinner given by Lawson Walton, at 
which there were gathered nearly every 
one of the leading men of the Liberal 
Party, who—including the host—event- 
ually became members of the Camp- 
bell-Bannerman Ministry. Instead of 
the hearty greeting with which I had 
been familiar for a dozen years, I was 
(in a Parliamentary sense of course) 
slain by a cold stare and a slight nod. 

I searched my heart for trace of guile 
or disloyalty towards one whose friend- 
ship was based upon a too-generous ap- 
preciation of encouragement publicly 
given to him, when he, a new member, 
was endeavoring to make his way in 
the House of Commons. There was 
absolutely none, and I remained in 
pained puzzlement till I recalled the 
hapless article. [am not much good 
in these unfamiliar circumstances, be- 
ing indisposed to clutch at the suddenly 
chilled hand of ancient friendship. Ac- 
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cordingly “we walk apart.” <A partic- 
ularly foolish “river flows between.” 
When, as sometimes happens, we meet 
under hospitable auspices my old friend 
and I do not know each other. 

In this same article, mindful of the 
long claims of Earl Spencer, I nomi- 
nated him for the Premiership, suggesi- 
ing Campbell-Bannerman as Secretary 
of State for War with a seat in the 
House of Lords. Here is clearly seen 
the under-estimation of his capacity, on 
an earlier page lamented on the part 
of the House of Commons generally. 
The freezing consequences were less 
complete than in the case of the other 
offended friend. But the chill was un- 
mistakable. It was characteristic of 
Campbell-Bannerman’s gentleness of 
nature that when we chanced to fore- 
gather at any of the social festivities of 
the Session he was effusively friendly 
in his bearing towards Mrs. Lucy, while 
a formal shake of the hand was my 
full measure of greeting. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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When he was smitten with illness 
and the approaching end seemed not 
afar off, I resolved to come to an un- 
derstanding with him on the subject. I 
wrote recalling old days, and asking 
him plainly to declare wherein and 
‘whereby I had sacrificed a long-prized 
friendship. He replied: 


Hotel Continental, Biarritz: 
Jan. 15, 1908. 

My dear Lucy,—Your friendly letter 
gave me much pleasure... I can at 
once relieve your mind of any idea that 
anything has been done by you to give 
offence to me in the slightest; nor am 
I conscious of any difference in my at- 
titude; but of course, opportunities of 
friendly relationship are more frequent 
among those who are completely in po- 
litical accord. 

I have never varied in my regard for 
yourself and the personage whom you 
call your rural secretary [Mrs. Lucy]. 
Please remember me most kindly to 
her, and 

Believe me 
Yours very truly, 
H. Campbell-Bannerman. 


(To be continued.) 





TIFLIS 


TO CONSTANTINOPLE 


VIA THE BLACK 


SEA PORTS. 


East of Belgrade no one is ever in 
a hurry, and what is more, no one 
anxious to hustle receives much sym- 
pathy. When I arrived at Tiflis I re- 
ceived advices which required my 
presence in Constantinople at the ear- 
liest possible date. From Tiflis to 
Constantinople is no great journey. In 
ordinary circumstances the traveller 
drops down the picturesque mountains 
by a quite fast train to Batum; here he 
finds a German, French, Austrian, or 
even Russian steamer which will land 
him on the shores of the Bosphorus in 
any time from forty-eight hours to six 
days. But it may well be said that 
in the Russian Caucasus all normal 
standards of reckoning have ceased. 


When I reached Batum I found not 
only a town terrorized by a handful of 
Georgian brigands, but a seaport under 
the ban of quarantine. Cholera was 
raging in St. Petersburg. Therefore 
the Ottoman Government had ostra- 
cised all Russian ports. It has ever 
been impossible to argue with the Ot- 
toman Government, but to impose a 
five days’ quarantine on shipping from 
Batum because there is cholera in St. 
Petersburg would seem as sagacious a 
measure as a similar imposition on 
ships bound for Liverpool from New 
York because of disease at Gibraltar. 
As a consequence of this Ottoman 
dread of epidemic, practically all for- 
eign shipping had been withdrawn 
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from the Black Sea ports. Therefore 
to reach Constantinople and evade 
quarantine, the traveller had perforce 
to make almost a complete circuit of 
the Black Sea in a Russian coaster, 
then squeeze up the Danube in a river 
boat, train to Bucharest, and there 
avail himself of one of the great Con- 
tinental railway arteries. Even though 
this was a journey of nie days, it 
showed on the reckoning a profit of 
five days over the direct route plus the 
enforced quarantine. A journey 
along the coasts of the Black Sea in 
October is probably one of the most 
delightful yachting cruises that the 
traveller can take. Except in very rare 
circumstances, he will find the treach- 
erous inland sea as smooth as a mill- 
pond. The atmosphere is perfect, re- 
taining a little of the balmy heat of 
the Euxine summer tempered with a 
freshness that is delightful. As you 
coast along the land you have in turn 
the grandeur of the Caucasian moun- 
tains and the almost Italian beauties 
of the Crimea. You touch port after 
port, each furnished with its individual 
imterest. You see that strange min- 
gling of East and West which is pecu- 
liar to these regions of the Russian 
empire. The personal interests upon 
the deck of a Russian coaster are 
alone worth a journey to the Euxine. 
Here you find, confined in the small 
area which Russian shipping companies 
allow to the first-class passengers, 
every class and nationality of passen- 
ger: Russian officers from Central 
Asia; English and American mining 
engineers from the oil and copper- 
fields of the Caucasus; British diplo- 
matists returning from Teheran; polit- 
ical refugees from Persia; wonderfully- 
attired Hungarian sportsmen; Viennese 
botanists from the Karabagh; urbane 
Turks, treacherous Georgians; Bokhara 
carpet merchants, and the thousand 
and one indescribable nondescripts who 
make up the living mass of nearer Asia. 
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The Russian Steam Navigation 
Company’s Xenia left Batum at two 
o'clock on a Wednesday morning. Be- 
ing possessed of a full measure of Brit- 
ish dislike of shipboard gregarianism, 
I had approached the head steward as 
to the possibility of reserving in their 
crowded ship a four-berthed cabin to 
myself. You must not wonder at my 
audacity, for I have travelled in Russia 
before. The head steward said that 
it was impossible. I jingled a five- 
rouble gold piece on the marble top of 
a saloon table. The steward showed 
me to my cabin, and in exchange for 
the little disc of gold I received the 
magic key. Nor had I been unwise. 
In the next cabin to mine was an 
American who had as his companion a 
Russian General, This American was 
a well-equipped traveller. His dress- 
ing-case Was a marvel of ivory fittings 
and useless glass bottles with silver 
stoppers. The second day he missed 
sundry of the fittings,—a bottle or two 
and the ivory hair-brushes. He rang 
for the steward. The whole affair was 
very mysterious. The steward knew 
nothing, and the General, lying on the 
berth, only grunted. By accident the 
American touched the General's blue- 
grey overcoat. It was hanging upon 
a peg behind the cabin door. Some- 
thing hard was in the pockets, and the 
American, being desperate, turned 
these receptacles out. The General's 
sole comment was a series of grunts as 
the missing articles were drawn from 
the capacious lining of his coat. 

On the first morning we called at 
two little ports,—little white-barred set- 
tlements nestling at the foot of the 
grand wooded mounains, which seemed 
to rise sheer out of the dark waters of 
the sea. At first the routine of ship- 
board life was disconcerting. On Rus- 
sian ships luncheon is served at half- 
past ten in the morning, dinner at four- 
thirty. As both are heavy meals, they 
rather outrage English appetite and 
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digestion. I found myself placed at an 
exclusively Russian table. At the head 
of the board sat the captain, a gorgeous 
Russian both in size and raiment. Op- 
posite me was an opulent Jew with his 
wife and daughter. They reminded me 
of the flesh-reducing advertisements— 
dainty girl, comfortable girl, and fat 
girl. Papa’s figure served for the fat 
girl. Madam was, to say the least of 
it, “comfortable,” and Mademoiselle 
might still claim to be in the “dainty” 
category. Next to me was a2 good- 
looking naval lieutenant bound for Se- 
vastopol. With the latter I was able 
to converse in French. But the cap- 
tain filled me with admiration. He 
was such an enormous eater that the 
steward always served him last, and 
left the entire dish at his side. AS 
far as I could judge, the captain never 
failed to empty it. 

As was only natural, my conversa- 
tion with the sailor’ drifted into the 
quicksands of the late war with Japan. 
I have always admired the open and 
unprejudiced way in which Russian of- 
ficers are prepared to discuss their re- 
cent adversities in the Far East. My 
latest Russian friend was possessed of 
a new theory concerning the passage of 
Rodjesvenski’s fleet past the Dogger 
Bank. He admitted that, at the time 
of the disaster, he, with other officers 
of the Black Sea fleet, did not believe 
in the myth of the presence of Japan- 
ese torpedo boats, but, since the war, 
two circumstances had giver rise to a 
different opinion. They were both 
hospital instances. In one a Russian 
officer was in the next bed to : Japan- 
ese officer who discussed the war with 
great freedom. At last the Russian put 
the question squarely: “Were there 
any Japanese torpedo boats with the 
English fishing-fleet?’ The Japanese 
turned away with an expressive smile 
as he said, “That would be telling you 
too much.” In the other case a s‘ck 


Russian officer met a Japanese com- 
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mander in hospital. The latter was 
suffering from some lung trouble which 
he attributed to exposure in North Sea 
waters. On such shadowy evidence is 
the Russian Navy content to justify its 
own nervous breakdown. 

The second morning out of Batum 
the Xenia arrived at Novo Rassiisk. 
Here the landscape had undergone a 
change. The giant wooded hills of the 
Caucasus had given place to bare low 
downs. Novo Rassiisk has the appear- 
ance of having been a failure as a com- 
mercial seaport. Although half a dozen 
great corn-shoot jetties stretch out into 
the sea; though the town possesses 
wonderful quays and sea-walls; though 
there is berthage for scores of big ves- 
sels the port was deserted. Our own 
little packet was the sole occupant of 
all this engineering grandeur. The 
town itself is primitive Russian, and, 
as a town, presents no attractions. In 
winter, with the well-known north-east 
wind blowing from the vast steppes of 
Siberia, its climate is said to be un- 
bearably cold. 

We untied from Novo Rassiisk at 
midday and steered our course for The- 
odosia. Leaving the mountains behind 
us, we skirted the flatter coast-line lead- 
ing down to the Azov. During the 
night we called at Theodosia, and on 
the following morning steamed in 
alongside the sea-wall at Yalta. If 
Russia possessed a middle class I would 
be inclined to say that Yalta was its 
Margate. But, as the Russian middle 
class does not exist in sufficient quanti- 
ties to admit this parallel, I can only 
allow myself to suggest that Yalta is 
to Russia what Brighton must have 
been to England in the days of the 
Georges. It possesses the most de- 
lightful and salubrious climate, and it is 
possibly the most picturesquely situ- 
ated town in all Russia. It nestles 
to the side of a wooded Crimean hill, 
and is furnished with luxurious hotel 
accommodation. In the summer all 
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Southern Russia and his wife—mostly 
his wife—forgather at Yalta. The 
town has al] the made properties that 
go to furnish a seaside pleasure-ground: 
bandstands, promenades, garden cafés, 
amusement piers, tiers of souvenir and 
trinket shops—everything except a 
sanded beach. It also has, even for 
Russia, a reputation for laxity of mor- 
als which, again, utterly defeats the 
Margate parallel. We had arrived at 
the breaking up of the autumn season. 
It was probably the last week that 
Yalta would suffer its fair visitors to 
dress in clinging silks and cloudy mus- 
lins. In a month it would exact furs 
and sables from those who clung to its 
parades and cafés. , 

It would be useless for me to attempt 
a description of the flock of hibernating 
passengers that boarded us at Yalta. 
They not only filled the after-deck of 
the packet, but the waist and well of 
the ship were also crowded with steer- 
age passengers. The majority were 
simply journeying to Sevastopol, a four 
hours’ run, there to catch the railway 
artery that feeds the whole of Russia. 
There was a sick ambassador from St. 
Petersburg; a goodly crowd of officers, 
smart and dowdy—and Russia has 
more dowdy officers than any other 
nation,—with their own families; the 
smart ones were in attendance on fair 
ladies whose successful season at Yalta 
was suggested by the armfuls of bou- 
quets that were presented to them on 
the quay. There were questionable 
artistes of the café chantant denomina- 
tion, priests, laymen, and students ga- 
lore. The gear with which all and 
sundry were encumbered suggested an 
artiessness in travel that one would 
have thought latter-day advertisement 
in cheap leather goods had rendered im- 
possible. Aged generals staggered up 
the gangway simply laden with decora- 
tions and brown-paper parcels. The 


best even did not consider it beneath 
them to have half their belongings 
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folded into what appeared to be soiled 
pillow-cases. One of the chief attrac- 
tions of the run to Sevastopol seemed 
to be the inclusion of that awful after- 
noon dinner. When the bell rang the 
saloon became a pandemonium, Still 
hanging on to their brown-paper pack- 
ets, the crowd fought for the limited 
accommodation at the tables, while the 
less successful, lining the alley way, 
though innocent of plate, knife, or fork, 
rifled the dishes as the perspiring stew- 
ards bore them to the board. 
Although I had visited Sevastopol be- 
fore, I had never seen the narrow en- 
trance to Balaclava. Therefore, hav- 
ing secured my Russian naval officer 
as a guide, I hung over the rail and 
watched the cliffs of the Crimea as we 
steamed past them. My friend was 
interesting. “You English are extraor- 
dinary people,” he remarked as we 
neared the opening. “Last year was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the end of 
the Crimean war. Yet, though you 
claim that it was a victorious cam- 
paign, you take not the slightest inter- 
est in so noteworthy an event as its 
fiftieth anniversary. We, on the con- 
trary, who have less reason to celebrate 
the occasion, were at great pains to 
organize a festival The officers of 
the garrison and fleet held a dinner and 
reception, and we telegraphed our good 
wishes and congratulations to our com- 
rades. The telegram remained unde- 
livered, as no one in England seemed 
to have remembered the occasion. Is 
it always thus?” I had to admit that 
the Crimea had to some extent slipped 
the memory of the present generation. 
We were now abreast of the entrance 
to Balaclava. From the sea it looked 
but a narrow fissure. But the very 
fact that it was the spot whence the 
great empire of Russia was invaded 
filled one with interest. Then, as the 
cliffs gave way to a more open fore- 
shore, one saw the plains that stretch 
up to the slopes of the fortress town. 
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One could hardly picture, in that peace- 
ful landscape, the terror of these Cri- 
mean winters, the ferocity of those 
sanguinary encounters which to the 
present generation read like fairy tales. 

Sevastopol itself now grows out dis- 


tinctly in the background. It makes 
an imposing picture,—the Admiralty 
buildings on the colline, the hotel 


grounds and well-kept gardens on the 
bluff, the antiquated stone batteries at 
the entrance, the gaunt battleships in 
the anchorage, and the great line of 
marine barracks upon the spit. I am 
of the present generation, yet even for 
me Sevastopol conjures up scenes of 
battle and bloodshed. The last time 
that I put into the port the fort guns 
were thundering at the mutinous cruiser 
Achakoff, and a battery of field artillery 
was in action upon the historic boule- 
vard, bursting disciplinary shell above 
the marine barracks. That was three 
years ago, and even now, at the back 
of the harbor, we could see the Achakoff 
still expiating her sins at the hands of 
the shipwrights. 

They have made Sevastopol a very 
clean town,—very German looking and 
pleasant, and well kept withal. The 
Xenia tied up for two hours, and I 
took the opportunity of visiting the 
newly opened panorama on the sum- 
mit of the historic boulevard. Even 
if there had been no panorama it would 
have been an interesting drive, as you 
pass along the edge of the peculiarly 
sloped valley which enabled Todleben 
to frustrate the best endeavors of the 
Allies to carry him by storm. The 
panorama itself is in a handsome By- 
zantine building standing on the sum- 
mit of the hill. It is surrounded by a 
spacious and carefully laid out park 
that in itself makes a worthy memorial 
to Sevastopol’s memorable siege. As a 
picture of war in all its active passion 
the panorama is splendid. It brings 


you face to face, in a most realistic 
manner, 


with the great attempt to 
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You 


storm the Malakoff and Redan. 
stand, as it were, amid the palpitating 
soldiery in the Russian trenches and 
help to nullify the temporary success of 
the gallant French infantry. Away on 
your right is depicted the British fail- 
ure. Amid the fleecy smoke of battle 
you catch glimpses of the scarlet tunics 
you know so _ well. The artist has 
caught the true impression of war; you 
might be a prisoner in the Russian 
batteries praying for the success of 
your comrades. You can see the ‘des- 
perate straits of the leading companies. 
You can see that the shot and shell 
have blasted them to a standstill, and 
yet you seem to hope against hope that 
the supporting battalions, indistinctly 
charging through the gray veil of 
smoke, will reanimate the faltering 
line in front. It is but an artist’s 
share, an optical illusion, but it seems 
very real, especially when, five minutes 
later, you are standing at the gate of 
the Park and you recognize the very 
slopes which the picture has photo- 
tographed on your mind. 

When the Xenia next put to sea she 
had disgorged her superfluity of pas- 
sengers. As I dived into the compan- 
ion I cannoned into a tall Russian lady 


who had joined us at Yalta. I apolo- 
gized in French. She replied in per- 
fect English, “That is nothing. It was 


my fault.” I mention this little inci- 
dent to lay stress upon. the linguistic 
abilities of Russians in general. This 
lady, as she informed me in subsequent 
conversation, had never before spoken 
with an Englishman. When she was 
a girl she had for a short time had an 
nglish governess, but, for the rest. 
her knowledge of our language was the 
result of reading English literature. 
Kipling and Conan Doyle were this 
lady’s favorite authors. 

The following morning I parted com- 
pany with the good ship Xenia, her 
comfortable skipper and smiling stew- 
ards. We had reached Odessa. In 
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Odessa I was able to renew many old 
acquaintances. Things were better in 
the great seaport town than they had 
been three years ago. Then it was 
racked with martial law and black- 
hundreds. The most sympathetic 
Consul-General in the whole of our 
Consular service gave me a pleasant 
welcome, and entrusted me with a 
cover for delivery in Constantinople. 
Hereby hangs a tale which I will pres- 
ently unfold. I found that my best 
way to Bucharest, where a very charm- 
ing friend from London was due to 
meet me, was by way Of the Danube 
to Galatz, and from there by train. 
One of the bi-weekly boats of the Dan- 
ube service was leaving that night. 
This was infinitely preferable to mak- 
ing the fast railway journey vid Volo- 
chinsk and Lemburg to catch the Ber- 
lin-Bucharest express, or the slow rail- 
way journey vid Ungheny and Jassy. 
At eight in the evening I boarded the 
little yacht Rossia, and woke up in the 
morning to find that we were in the 
Danube. This part of the river is not 
interesting. The banks are low and 
the scenery commonplace. Neither 
were my fellow-passengers of a kind to 
perpetuate a memory. The captain, 
however, who travelled with wife com- 
plete, was full of bonhomie, and in- 
formed me that he had once carried Sir 
John French as a passenger. We 
passed two nights on the Danube. The 
second was obligatory owing to the fe- 
tish of quarantine. Very early on the 
third morning we tied up at the Rou- 
manian inspection station. A dapper 
little €octor overhauled us, and put on 
an air of great pomposity when he dis- 
covered that my passport spoke of Ba- 
tum,—the cholera, be it remembered, 
was in St. Petersburg. I pressed my 
claim for exemption with all humility, 
and trusted that I had secured. my ob- 
ject, when he directed that my bedding 
and that of my servant should pass 
through the “fumigating machine.” In 
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order to humor him the more, I feigned 
an interest in the little tin hospital 
which he had in preparation for the pa- 
tients that never came. But my wiles 
were in vain, for when we had received 
pratique, and the little doctor was wav- 
ing polite adieux from the shore, lL 
found that he had marked me and my 
servant for a five days’ quarantine be- 
fore being allowed to pass to Turkey. 
It seemed that all my efforts were to 
prove futile, that I might just as well 
have waited a week for the German 
packet at Batum, and done my five 
days rolling in the swell of Sinope road- 
stead. 

But, as the bookmakers say, “faint 
heart never won fair lady,” and I jour- 
neyed on. The Roumanian customs at 
Galatz, however, took handsome toll of 
my effects. Being a traveller of some 
experience, I carry a miscellany appar- 
ently not often seen in Roumania. It 
Was very amusing to the employés to 
see and handle the typewriter, tele- 
scopic glasses, camp canteen, and cook- 
ing kit of unknown designs and uses; 
but unfortunately they did not pay for 
the little bazaar they made of my ef- 
fects. It cost me two pounds in duty 
to amuse them. 

The journey by train from Galatz to 
Bucharest is devoid of interest. You 
pick up the Berlin express at Buzeu, 
and this deposits you in the capital 
about seven in the evening. I had 
then to search for a lodging. Now I 
am going to give a little hint to trav- 
ellers in general. Long experience has 
taught me that it is a very rare thing 
for a big hotel to be so full that it can- 
not take in an insistent guest; this same 
experience has also convinced me that 
it is customary for the myrmidons at 
the hotel doors to turn away proposing 
guests if the latter do not carry the 
appearance of affluence on their sleeves. 
Listen to my story. A fly deposited me 
at the best house in flashy Bucharest. 
Myself and luggage had been travelling 
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through India and Persia for the last 
six months. Evidently my attire and 
travel-worn trunks did not promise 
wealth to the gilded henchman at the 
door. ‘The hotel is full,” he said. At 
the end of a long journey it is heart- 
breaking to have your visions of dinner 
and bed deferred. So I brushed past 
the man of gilt, and walking to the 
bureau demanded “the Director.” The 
man of gilt followed me. “The hotel is 
full,” he said in tones of decision, in 
order to instruct the clerk in the bu- 
reau. Taking no notice of the porter, 
I ordered the clerk to call the Di- 
rector. “But he is having his dinner,” 
was the reply. ‘What does that mat- 
ter?’ I answered severely; “I desire 
you to call him at once.” “What is it 
monsieur desires?’ “That is between 
me and the Director.” “Is it that mon- 
sieur requires a room? if so, we have a 
nice room on the third floor just va- 
eant,” meekly, “if .monsieur should 
wish it,” etc., ete. And so it came 
to pass that I slept in that hotel and 
had the best dinner I had eaten for 
six months—viz., caviare, grilled sole, 
a couple of snipe, and half a bottle of 
red wine! 

If I were to attempt the beauties and 
allurements of Bucharest, it would re- 
quire an article especially devoted to 
itself. All I can say is that the women 
are consistently beautiful, the officers 
have the smartest-cut uniforms outside 
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London’s productions, and the Café 
Capsa gives you the most delicious 
light breakfast you can desire. I was 
a bird of passage and had to catch the 
Constanza mail that night. I caught 
it. It was three hours late. But I 
did no regret the delay, as it gave me 
the opportunity of seeing “Carmen 
Sylva,” who left the station in the 
royal train during my interval of wait- 
ing. The train brought my friend, and 
together we made a fast run to Con- 
stanza. I had sent my servant on 
ahead with my luggage, and on arrival 
he greeted me with the bogey of the 
tive days’ quarantine. The inspecting 
officer had refused to allow him to go 
on board. We should have to wait un- 
til the five days were completed. Then 
it was that I bethought me of the mild 
little despatch which had been en- 
trusted to me in Odessa. I took the in- 
spector aside, and told him of the im- 
portance of the missive. It had to be 
delivered personally, and without delay. 
He asked to see the packet. Never be- 
fore had I blessed red tape and sealing- 
wax as I blessed them then. At the 
sight of the official envelope his re- 
sistance weakened, and he passed us on 
board. In five minutes we were turn- 
ing in the fairway, and the following 
morning we raced up the glorious Bos- 
phorus, Tabriz to Constantinople, vid 
the main circuit of the Black Sea, in 
twelve days. 





THE STORY 


“Why he should have chosen this 
night, of all nights, to get an attack 
of gout, I cannot conceive,” said Mrs. 
Jack Treherne, with considerable asper- 
ity in her voice. 

She stood by her drawing-room fire, a 
charming little woman in a charming 
dress, and vengefully watched the 
orange-colored telegram envelope flying 
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up the chimney in a tongue of flame. 

“Beastly nuisance,” said Jack, 
straightening his white tie in the mir- 
ror of the overmantel. “Confounded 
bad manners not to let us know sooner. 
I’ve brought up some of the '92 Pom- 
mery and a bottle of the ’63 port, and 
I was looking forward to it.” 

“I suppose I had better ring and tell 
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Mason they aren't coming,” said his 
wife. “It's a ridiculously good dinner 
for only you and me, but he is such 
a greedy old thing and I did want to 
show his wife what a dinner can be 
when it is a woman with brains who 
orders it. They did feed us so shock- 
ingly when we stayed with them at The 
Towers.” 

“The wine was good,” responded her 
husband in a meditative manner. “I 
say—there’s a hansom. Surely they 
can’t have changed their minds!” 

Round the corner from Queen’s Gate, 
jingle, jingle came the hansom with 
rubber tires, and stopped with a clatter 
at the Trehernes’ door. 

“If they have, it’s every bit as rude 
of them as their sending that wire at 
the very last moment, and if they 
haven't it is too late for Bernhardt—to 
have had to refuse a stage box, too!— 
and we have wrecked the rehearsal of 
the Kensington Strollers all for noth- 
ing.” 

Jack Treherne barely listened. He 
was on the alert for the ring at the 
door bell, the steps of two people in the 
hall, the bang of the hansom door, its 
turning round, and slow jingle away. 
Steps mounted the stair. There was 
the rustle of a lady’s dress. The draw- 
ing-room door was thrown open, and 
the maid—no, not Mason, most perfect 
of efficient parlor-maids, but Margaret, 
the first housemaid, admirable in her 
own department, but a fool out of it— 
announced in a mumble of embarrassed 
inquiry— 

“Mr. and Mrs. M-m-m-m-m?” 

Mrs. Jack, all bitterness smoothed 
out of her pretty little face, swept for- 
ward to greet the arrivals. Even as 
she did so her eyés grew round with 
surprise, and her gracious words re- 
mained frozen on her lips. 

The Trehernes, radiant twin stars of 
the Kensington Strollers, and one of 
the most popular of young couples in 
London, had expected as their guests 
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the fat and gouty squire of Podgely- 
cum-Pogis, and his fatter wife. 

To them now entered a long, lean, 
brown man, with white hair and beard, 
and kindly, keen blue eyes, surrounded 
by the wrinkles that mark the degrees 
of a tropic sun. 

The lady with him, his wife, was a 
handsome elderly woman, her gray hair 
worn @ la Marquise, and with a gown 
and diamonds that no self-respecting 
woman need have been ashamed of 
coveting. 

For one moment the Trehernes stood 
amazed. But only for one moment 
were they allowed to stand. 

Their unexpected guests “made no 
strangers of them,” as the phrase goes. 
They were obviously simple-minded, 
kindly people, and they were overflow- 
ing with graciousness, cordiality and 
gratitude. 

“My dear boy!” said the man, 
warmly pump-handling Jack, “It was 
just like your father’s son to ring us 
up. Your wife too! Why, Jack, it is 
delightful to see the little chap I played 
with as a baby with a wife like this. 
But it makes me feel very old, my 
boy—vrery old.” 

One look of reproach did Mrs. Tre- 
herne cast at her husband, but only 
one. One fleeting expression of wild 
surprise passed over the face of the 
“first gentleman” in the Kensington 
Strollers, but only one. It was suc- 
ceeded by a look of intense, if diaboli- 
eal, pleasure. His good angel had 
barely brushed his soul with her wings 
is she fluttered past. Jack Treherne 
was going to enjoy himself. R 

“Dinner is served,” announced the 
commanding voice of Mason. 

Jack offered his arm to the Mar- 
quise in a dress by Paquin, and any 
passing qualms of conscience were dead 
and gone before he had swallowed his 
second mouthful of hors d’ceuvre. 

It was a delightful dinner. Looking 
back on it, the Trehernes say it was the 
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most enjoyable dinner of their lives. 
The food and wine were all that the 
greediest and most critical of diners 
could desire. The guests were cul- 
tured, far-travelled, widely-read, witty. 
Best of all, they were appreciative. The 
dinner was not wasted upon them. 
Their palates appreciated each delicate 
shade that marks the difference be- 
tween the cook who is an artist, cook- 
ing for artists, and the culinary stoker, 
stoking for those who merely call for 
victuals. 

Equally appreciative was the man of 
Jack’s wine and of Jack’s wit—a pretty 
wit the Trehernes well know it to be. 
At times the conversation was brilliant; 
always it was interesting; at no time 
was it either slack or trending to per- 
sonalities that might have led Jack to 
perjure himself, or Mrs. Jack to display 
her ignorance as to the identity of her 
husband’s guests. 

The meal over, in the drawing-room 
the same happy flow went on. 

“She was quite the nicest, the best 
dressed, and the most interesting old 
lady I ever met in my life,”” Mrs. Jack 
says now. 

The rustle of the ladies’ dresses had 
scarcely died away on the stairs, and 
Jack had only just poured out a second 
glass of port for his guest and offered 
him a light for his cigar, when the thin 
ice upon which the daring host had 
spent the evening cracked visibly. 

The old man silently held his glass 
up to the light and admired its ruddy 
amber. He carefully cut the end of 
his cigar, and toyed with the match- 
box. Then he drew his chair closer 
up to Jack, and with honest blue eyes 
fixed full upon him and hand laid on 
his arm said gently: 

“And now, my dear boy, tell me all 
about poor Susan.” 

Again that guardian angel softly 
brushed a soul with her white plumage. 
But she fluttered those snowy pinions 
in vain. 
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Jack says it was entirely owing to 
the 92 Pommery and the ’63 port. Bet- 
ter men than he have cast all their 
moral responsibilities upon a vintage of 
good report. He was no longer a re- 
spectable Kensington householder with 
a conscience in working order. He 
was one of the Kensington Strollers, 
playing a part. 

“Susan?” he said, in a voice with a 
break in it, “Susan?’ ... Then, with 
an elbow on the table, and a hand that 
shaded his eyes, he said, “I can’t talk 
of her. I can’t.” 

“My dear Jack,” ‘said the kind old 
man, in the tender tones of quick sym- 
pathy, “Forgive me. I might have 
known. Pray forgive me.” 

“I—I,” said Jack, nervously tapping 
his fingers on the table, “I...” 

“Pray, pray, my lad, say nothing 
more about it,” said Jack’s guest. “I 
honor you for your feeling. I do in- 
deed. Remarkably good cigars those. 
Old Lord—but I mustn’t mention names 
when I am going to be abusive.—the 
old chap we have just been staying with 
in the Midlands had the most villainous 
bad smokes he insisted on inflicting 
upon his guests.” 

And so the rotten ice was passed. 

They talked of shooting grizzlies in 
California in the ’Sixties; of Ellen Ter- 
ry’s début; of cricket when Lillywhite 
played; of adventure in the far-off is- 
lands of the South Seas; of the Gold 
Rush to Ballart; of Paris in the Com- 
mune; of India in the Mutiny times. 

Jack’s guest had been everywhere. 
had done everything, and spoke of all 
he had seen and done with the modesty 
of the man who has really lived and 
not taken life second-hand from the 
pages of a sixpenny magazine. 

Perhaps it was because of this, or 
because the Pommery’s pernicious 
morai effect was growing weaker, that, 
as they talked, the host’s slumbering 
conscience gave signs of an awakening. 
Eagerly he followed his guest from 
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topic to topic, from adventure to ad- 
venture, vainly trying to “place” him, 
to discover his identity. 

It was only as they said Good-night 
that the Trehernes’ guests told them 
that Good-night must also be Good-bye. 

“We sail to-morrow, you see,” said 
the old lady. “We must go home. 
And with her gracious smile she added, 
“It is good to feel that our last night 
in England has also been our pleasant- 
est one.” 

To Jack his guest said, as he warmly 
wrung his hand, 

“It was indeed like your father’s son 
to ring us up, Jack, my boy. It has 
been an unforgettable evening.” 

The bells of the guess’ hansom were 
jingling up Queen’s Gate. 

Jack and his wife turned into the li- 
brary where syphons and decanters 
stood on the table, and the silver box 
from which the old man had just taken 
his parting cigar. 

“And now, Jack, tell me who in the 
world these two charmers are,” said his 
wife. “You were a wretch to invite 
them without telling me, and it was 
a perfect providence that those two fat 
old bores never came, but I entirely 
forgive you. Only why did I never 
hear of them before?” 

“My dear girl,” said her husband im- 
pressively, “Do you ask me who they 
are?” 

“Don’t be silly,” said his wife. “Tell 
me.” 

“All I can tell you is,” said Jack, 
“that I have not the faintest notion. 
Not the very faintest. To my sorrow 
I never met them before, and I fear I 
may never meet them again.” 

“But you rang them up!” said his 
wife. 

“Nary a ring,” said Jack. 

“But you are an impostor. Was it all 
a mistake? Did they come to the 
wrong house?” 

“I imagine so,” said Jack. “I am 
beginning to feel a bit of a sweep. But 
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as they entered the room, Satan entered 
into me, and it was such a lark I really 
couldn’t help it.” 

“They were dears,” said his wife. 

“They were,” said he, “and they had 
a rattling good dinner.” 

“Oh, Jack, how could you be such a 
wretch! Iam ashamed. Supposing 
they find out?” 

“They won't, my angel. 
to-morrow.” 

“But sail where?” 

“That,” said Jack, “is their secret. I 
must have a cigar. What's this?—- 
By Jove!—Good Heavens! Oh, I say, 
by Jove!” 

An envelope lay in the cigar box, and 
on the envelope was a simple super- 
scription: 

“For poor Susan.” 

It was not sealed, and inside it were 
two crisp bank notes, each for ten 
pounds. 

It was some little time before Jack 
Treherne could give his wife any ra- 
tional explanation of his dismay, and 
just at first she seemed inclined to 
regard his tale with cold suspicion. 
But when he, abjectly humbled, begged 
the severe Mason to tell him the name 
of his guests, his wife knew that his 
shame and consternation were genuine. 

“The names were given to Margaret, 
sir. I was in the dining-room. She 
thought the lady and gentleman was 
Sir Thomas and Lady Trumpington 
till I told her they wasn’t... No, Sir, 
the cab was not off the stand. It drove 
round from Queen’s Gate when I 
whistled.” 

Thus the outraged Mason. 

“Do you think they were Austra- 
lians?” Jack miserably asked his wife. 

“Australians? Good heavens, no! 
They weren’t Colonial. They were 
Cosmopolitan.” 

There was little sleep that night for 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Treherne. 

Next day each shipping office and 
every large hotel in London were vis- 


They sail 
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ited. In despair Jack even went down 
to Tilbury and was looked on as a 
broken-hearted relative, undergoing an 
agonizing parting, by the other people 
who returned on the tender from the 
P. and O. liner. 

Detectives have, so far, been of no 
use. Advertisements have proved 


vain. Those two bank notes, which 
he has vainly tried to trace, sear Jack 
Treherne’s conscience as if they were 
red hot. 
“Susan,” appealed to in the agony 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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columns of every British newspaper 
with a leg to stand upon, refuses to 
apply for something that is to her ad- 
vantage. 

Jack’s friends—for the bitterness of 
his remorse has made him make his 
guilt public—-have ceased to chaff him. 
They no longer inquire for Susan’s 
health, nor mention the legal penalties 
for obtaining money on false pretences, 

Anxiously and sympathetically they 
await with him some further develop- 
ment in the story of Susan. 


Jean Lang. 





While artists and critics will dispute 
to the end of time whether the state of 
a man’s soul has all or nothing to do 
with his work, the general public has 
quite made up its mind on the question. 
Poe it speedily comprehended. For, 
finding no definite defection in his his- 
tory so far as appertains to Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s own peculiar province of ethics, 
it summed up its indictment against 
him in the one word “morbid.” It is a 
vague, borderland word, that may be 
used freely, and with effect, by all. 
Unfortunately, indefinite and partial 
charges such as these, besides being 
extremely difficult to meet, are impos- 
sible to rebut, since they are invari- 
ably founded on fact. It is certainly 
true that to America’s most distinctive 
and most widely-acknowledged author 
mankind owes a debt rezembling that 
which the rather sinister proprietor of 
the opium den solicits from his half- 
willing but regular devotee. If life 
on earth be but a brief series of remi- 
niscences, then Poe has whispered in 
our ear many that might more pru- 
dently have been left undisturbed. 
Take up his stories, and with fuming 
torch in hand he will lead you down 
into a labyrinth of gloom and forebod- 
ing as deep as that which Fortunato 
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thridded in cap and bells to sip of the 
Amontillado. It is a region of the 
imagination—this principality of Poe's 
—to which fever, drugs, insanity give 
ingress. It lies deep in sub-conscious- 
ness, all but undreamed-of by many, 
peeped into, and as hastily as possible 
withdrawn from, by less fortunate ad- 
venturers. Poe breathed at ease in its 
suffocating atmosphere. It was to 
him as fire is to the salamander. 
Whole and hale, who thinks of pain?— 
against whose unimaginable activities 
insensitiveness is but the door on latch. 
So, too, for many wholesome minds 
fear and horror scarcely exist at all. 
But it is in early youth, before experi- 
ence has taught him to appreciate the 
charms of sobriety in literature as well 
as in life, that Poe waylays his victim. 
His monstrous tales, with their height- 
ened vocabulary, their crafty refrains, 
and all their bizarre and antique lum- 
ber, even their names, Ligeia, Morella, 
Berenice, capture the fancy. To come 
across them for the first time, 
to read them again, later in life is still 
a remarkable, but it is not quite 80 
overwhelming, an experience. 

Had Poe in these stories “of the ara- 
besque and the grotesque,” as they 
were first entitled, confned himself to 
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horrors of the fancy and imagination; 
could he but with his originality and 
enterprise have foreseen the psychical 
enigmas that now engage us—his tales 
would certainly have gained in subtlety 
and power. But he habitually indulged 
what no art or dexterity can make 
really telling, an unsavory sense of the 
physically repulsive. His stories are 
gray with mould and mildew. Poison, 
plague, consumption, death—he is an 
expert amateur in their cumulative, 
fleeting, or confounding effects. He 
never wearies of prying and probing, 
even of sniffing. He makes no appar- 
ent effort to surmount the humiliating 
facts of our mortality. He cannot 
charge with beauty even the torturers’ 
tools, as does Webster in The Duchess 
of Maifi. Swift has repelled many a 
reader, but his nastiness rarely failed 
to convey a hint of satire or irony. 
Poe was infatuated with the simple 
fact that when the golden bowl is bro- 
ken tarnish sets in. Green graves fat- 
ten no mutton for him. He counts the 
maggots in Yorick’s skull and ignores 
his jests. Never, perhaps, lived man 
before so generously endowed with 
waking and articulate nightmare; 
never, surely, one so fascinated by the 
paraphernalia of the charnel-house. It 
is a venial weakness of intelligence 
that revolts against the transmutations 
of disease and death. But Poe’s mind, 
in this as in many other respects, like 
the minds of so many men of genius 
other than the greatest, was out of fo- 
cus with the normal experience of hu- 
manity. He surveyed the world now 
through a telescope, now beneath a 
minifying-glass. He never knew the 
quietness and peace that a judiciously 
restricted outlook may bring even to 
those whe might as deliberately have 
chosen otherwise. It was the misfor- 
tune of his temperament, the defect of 
his wonderful qualities. 

It is not only the power of his imagi- 
Ration that makes Poe one of the few 
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masters of the short story. Busy in 
its service were a logical lucidity, a 
keenness of intellect, a passion for pro- 
portion, for climax and crisis. The 
masterly combination of these diverse 
qualities is the secret of his art and 
its effects. However weird, however 
distorted his theme may be—and it was 
rarely anything else—Poe’s presence of 
mind never fails him. His plot ad- 
vances, without haste, with the clear- 
est attention to every detail, to its 
overwhelming conclusion. Beneath all 
the vaporings and incoherence of the 
subject, wé see M. Dupin of the Rue 
Morgue, rational and alert, dotting the 
“i’s,” and crossing every ‘“‘t.” Each 
blur of the mind in monomania is set 
in place, each nuance of a horrifying 
situation exactly adjusted. We may 
be in a lunatic asylum, but Poe at 
least is physician in charge. In his 
earlier and more beautiful work, in 
“The Adventure of One Hans Pfaall,” 
in the “MS. found in a Bottle” he has 
not yet discovered the secret of his 
method. He writes simply of what 
possesses him. The genius is clear 
and engaging, the exultation in the 
work naive and sincere. His later 
stories suggest the art of the conjurer 
who knows precisely what he is pro- 
posing ‘to do and is a little tired of so 
often doing it, a little contemptuous of 
the spectator’s credulity. And yet 
after discovering virgin and golden soil 
for these imaginative and analytical 
faculties to work on in harmony one 
with another, and with perfect ease 
and success—the unravelling of crime— 
he founded only three short stories on 
such a theme, “The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue,” “The Mystery of Marie Ro- 
get,” and “The Purloined Letter.” 
With such excellent Qpportunities as a 
talent for cryptogram and the hunt af- 
ter buried treasure afforded him, he 
wrote only “The Gold Bug.” Others 
have garnered what he scattered. He 
was a pioneer. He staked out a claim; 
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dug up a Koh-i-noor and wearied, yet 
restless, struck camp and ventured 
further. 

Ordinary human affairs, the jog-trot 
of life, interested Poe, so far at least as 
his stories are concerned, scarcely at all. 
Even the murderer of the Rue Morgue 
is a gorilla. He gloried in darkness, 
in gigantic and spectral light. His 
moon is bewitched. His seas are 
supreme in volume and mystery; and 
they stretch from Pole to Pole. His 
sense of the mere drip of time from 
the tiny phial of life into the un- 
echoing silence of eternity is unique. 
The churchyard is his chosen haunt, 
but no Elizabethan glowworm creeps 
upon its clods. He can fill a closet, a 
gallery, the firmament itself, with hor- 
ror and darkness; he can mount into 
space with Hans Pfaall, and descend 
into indescribably horrible dungeons. 
His banquets would tempt a Beckford. 
His domestic economy resembles that 
of a Richmond Roy. He wanders 


eraven and penniless in the solitude of 
a swarming and indifferent city in “The 


Man of the Crowd.” He squanders 
millions in “The Domain of Arnheim.” 
One week's diet in “The Narrative of 
A. Gordon Pym” includes olives, sea- 
rotted ham, pickled tortoise, barnacles, 
with a garnishing beloved of the An- 
thropophagi. All is vast, abnormal, 
far-fetched. He scarcely alludes to 
quiet, delicate, lovely things; the fa- 
miliarity and homeliness of life he left 
completely unrecorded. As for his 
humor, it is more revolting than the 
mesmerized corpse of M. Waldemar. 
When humor is wedded to horror, we 
get that atrocity “A Predicament.” 
His nebulous characters are moved by 
hatred, suspicion, remorse, exotic ‘pas- 
sion. The conscience of “Arthur Wil- 
son” is retributory and hostile, not the 
still, if somewhat inaudible, voice that 
haunts the inward ear of most of his 
fellow-creatures. Had Poe _ written 
these stories alone we should have 


gathered from them but a vague and in- 
complete knowledge of his personality. 
Hawthorne we know as _ intimately 
from his “Scarlet Letter” as we know 
Shelley from his “Epipsychidion.” But 
what precise ghoul, or phantom, is the 
author of “The Black Cat,” of “The 
Telltale Heart,” of “The Fall of the 
House of Usher”? 

It is in his poems that we learn most 
of the man himself. Yet even here is 
evident the curious duality of his mind, 
He imagines and creates; he analyses 
and goes very near to destroying. 
However vigorously we may reject his 
own critical dicta (so often and so 
clearly expressed) in their entirety or in 
their extremes, his own practice follows 
obediently on his own principles. So 
entirely in accord are they that we are 
tempted to believe that he discovered 
these principles by an arduous analysis 
of his own verse. He maintained that 
poetry has intrinsically nothing to do 
with truth or morals; that its only office 
and purpose is to give pleasure; that 
its only subject-matter is beauty; that 
its aim is indefinite, and music its chief 
instrument and delight. He denied 
that a long poem was even possible. 
There is little to quarrel with here, so 
far, at any rate,.as lyrical poetry is con- 
cerned. But subjected to the too strin- 
gent application of this test the greater 
part of his contemporaries’ verse 
melted away. Tennyson, Moore, Hood, 
he considered, survived it. Longfellow, 
Emerson, and hosts of lesser men he 
laughed out of court. But apply it to 
“Ulalume,” “The Haunted Palace,” “Is- 
rafel,” “Lenore,” Poe triumphantly sur- 
vives the ordeal. Indeed, in one of his 
many hoaxes of a very gullible public 
he professed to have evolved his most 
popular poem, “The Raven,” from its 
first emotional conception to its last 
technical trick of rhyme and metre, on 
the simple formula of supply intelli- 
gently answering to demand. “The av- 
erage man has a craving for this kind 
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of thing: here it is.” Hoax though it 
was, it betrays the analytical bent of 
his mind tampering with the creative. 
In “The Fall of the House of Usher,” 
however, occurs the following pas- 


sage :— 


But the fervid facility of his impromp- 
tus could not be so accounted for. They 
must have been and, were, in the notes, 
as well as in the words of his wild 
fantasies, the result of that intense 
mental collectedness and concentration 
to which I have previously alluded as 
observable only in particular moments 
of the highest artificial excitement. 


That (except for the “artificial’’) is 
much nearer a true account of the ac- 
tual conditions that have attended the 
making of every lyrical poem ever writ- 
ten, including Poe’s own. Elaboration 
is a less instinctive, a more conscious 
affair. Even here Poe supplies his 
own example. “The Bells,” as it was 
originally published, consisted of nine- 
teen lines; that was its nucleus. Poe, 
the craftsman, elaborated it into above 
a hundred. But he seems never to 
have been content with his miracles; 
they must be miraculous miracles. 
Not only must he possess genius, 
but, like Aladdin, he must be ab- 
solute and conscious master of that 
genius. And so he often wasted his 
rich mind on laborious trivialities. He 
wasted time and reputation too, reitera- 
ting charges of plagiarism against his 
contemporaries, small and great. He 
had little need to fear. His poems are 
essentially original in subject as in 
style; he alone made, he marred them. 
The verse has little grace and flexibil- 
ity of rhythm, and much too much 
mere trickery. Even over so restricted 
a range of subject recurs a flatness of 
phrase, a deadness of thought in his 
poems that casts a doubt even on the 
sincerity of the emotion that evoked 
them. Yet, despite grave and vital de- 
fects, Poe’s poems are saturated with 
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some mysterious emanation. They 
haunt the memory beyond the exorcis- 
ing of criticism and scoffing common 
sense. In every one lurks something 
of his mysterious personality, that 
phantom which never ceased for one 
instant of his life to absorb and to pos- 
sess him. 

It has been recorded by more than 
one of Poe’s biographers that a single 
glass of wine was sufficient to intoxi- 
cate him. It is not difficult, by the 
aid of this one fact regarding his tem- 
perament, to realize how solitary and 
how beset with all the pains of over- 
sensitiveness such a man must have 
been. He lived in a world happily in- 
conceivable to the great majority of his 
fellow-creatures. He not only lived 
in such a world; with unfaltering vigi- 
lance he watched himself, his every 
thought and action, during his sojourn 
there. He dissected every emotion, 
probed every wound, caged every fan- 
tasy. He analyzed his love of beauty, 
his ideals; and the analysis endangerd 
all It is now conventional to talk of 
environment. fPoe’s imagination was 
his chief and his lifelong environ- 
ment. All else by comparison 
was faint and immaterial. America 
justly, but not always too warmly, 
claims his genius. He was, however, 
a man of no time and of no place. He 
was an Ariel who had hob-a-nobbed— 
a little too intimately for his own peace 
—with Caliban. He is himself, in 
many thin disguises, the sole living and 
intelligible character in all his stories 
and poems—himself and that clouded, 
unearthly, beautiful abstraction called 
in turn by every lovely name he knew. 
His heart was in his intellect; and both 
were keenly engrossed in every remote 
problem and fantastic theory he in- 
vented or encountered. And such a 
man—arrogant, impulsive, intensely 
egotistic, passionate, and capricious— 


ogg like the gentle Walton with his 


frog, used consistently as if she loved 
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him. His father and mother died in 
his childhood in abject poverty. In 
his youth he was pampered and spoiled 
by a capricious and wealthy foster- 
father, to be banished in early manhood 
into the maelstrom of American jour- 
nalism. What that life of incessant 
struggle against poverty must have 
meant for him the author of “The Pre- 
mature Burial” never deigned to con- 
fess. 

But Poe has survived and triumphed. 
In his own chosen and definite province 
of literature few approach him in power 
or achievement. He squandered ideas 
which countless men of talent and 
more than one man of genius have 
worthily inherited. The skill, the 
scrupulous patience, and the imagina- 
tive reach of the best of his stories are 
a joy to his fellow-craftsmen. Mr. 
Guthrie, in a portfolio of beautiful 
drawings just published so oppor- 
tunely in view of his centenary by the 
Pear Tree Press (30s.) is one more of 
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many artists who have found in him 
their impulse and inspiration. Work of 
vivid imagination is apt to oppress that 
of its reader. Poe’s is verifying and 
suggestive. Even if in these illustra- 
tions there is little of the extravagance 
and fantasticalness so conspicuous in 
his work, and a more serene beauty, 
they are not the less witness to the 
power of the poems they enrich 
Whether Poe misued or wasted his tal- 
ents are questions graceless as they are 
vain. A passion for moral perfection 
—we cannot too often remind one an- 
other—is nothing but admirable if kept 
strictly for private use. But the world 
too gladly plays the cynical valet to its 
men of genius. The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness. And though few 
writers have striven as waywardly as 
Poe for their own undoing, it is now 
a matter of little moment that his 
friend and first biographer vainly en- 
deavored to bury his fame at the cross- 
roads. 





THE EXILE. 


A country flitting—with all the 
household stuff piled upon one farm 
wagon, the battered furniture showing 
its wear to the sky, and the worth- 
less treasures of shelves and chimney- 
piece packed together on the tailboard— 
is often a melancholy-humorous sight. 
It suggests something of the convoy of 
an army in retreat or a ship running 
before foul weather. In summer-time 
met with in green lanes, the cavalcade 
may have a gipsyish look, cheerful with 
adventure. But the neighbors who 
watched the outgoing from Burnt 
House Farm last Michaelmas, -when 
they said that it was “terrible unlucky 
altogether,” signified in their own way 
the presence of tragedy. The roads 
were deep in mud; a cold rain fell 
eteadily on the load of poor belong- 


ings that for fifty years had hidden 
their failings in the dark, low rooms of 
the farmhouse. An old _ brick-cloth 
made pretence to cover the bedding; the 
broken-backed chairs, the ancient 
chests of warped and bleached oak were 
stacked confusedly with kitchen ware, 
a tall clock, a few ragged books, and a 
case of stuffed birds. A jay in a cage 
swung from the back of the cart among 
a dozen faggots, the last of the pile, 
and bunches of garden stuff unseasol- 
ably removed, old lavender stubs, and 
gnarled rose-bushes. The _ horses 
plodded with dropped heads through 
the downpour; by the leader walked the 
master, old James Marchant, careless 
of the rain soaking in chilly about the 
shoulders, tall still, and showing soime- 
thing of a fine carriage he once had, 
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with a face as of an exiled patriarch, 
though the whole man had bent and 
shrunk under the measureless trouble 
of leaving the old farm. Ever since 
the day when the notice to quit had 
suddenly shaken him out of his place 
he had fallen away both in mind and 
frame. The agent had stopped his trap 
in the lane on a shining March morn- 
ing and handed a note over the gate 
which Milly, the widowed daughter 
who lived at the farm, had opened and 
read for her father as he was clearing 
a patch out of the green thicket of 
weeds in the garden and drawing seed- 
drills. It took some time for Milly— 
herself not of the busiest-witted—to 
gather the meaning of the words, and 
she had to bring back the old man’s 
yaguely scared mind again and again 
to the message before he understood 
the catastrophe which it announced. 
To be turned out of the house after 
fifty years, to leave the rooms and cor- 
ners that he had grown to, the accus- 
tomed shapes of dark and light, and 
household noises, and the long-learned 
plan of steps and turnings and this 
sunny slope of the garden, with all the 
familiar crooks and leanings of the or- 
chard trees, and the smell of the tulips 
under the wall, and the new-waked 
hives humming in the softer air: the 
dim sense of all these things was in 
the inarticulate misery which possessed 
him. The thought of death was as 
nothing by the side of this departure; 
that he had often had in mind, with the 
placid moralizing of his race. The 
churchyard was the last home; he had 
looked every Sunday as he passed at the 
plot where he would lie, with a sense 
of possession: he had thought of the 
toad for the funeral, downhill all the 
way for the horses; the headstone’s in- 
scription, the James Marchant, of Burnt 
House in this Parish, with its touch of 
consequence in the connection, had be- 
come a comfortable fixture in his mind. 
With the breaking of that link, heaven 


and earth seemed to slip together into 
confusion and nothingness. In a 
month’s time, the news being spread 
over the parish and substantiated by 
neighbors coming in to condole or ad- 
vise, he so far bent to fate that for the 
first time since he came to Burnt House 
he let Good Friday pass without plant- 
ing his potatoes in the accustomed bor- 
der. He even listened a little to the 
comfort put before him by Milly: it was 
never the same place since the new 
master came to The Towers: if they 
must go, they would be out of the way 
of the head keeper, who shot their old 
retriever Sailor in Marlpit Wood, and 
would hardly let a man take his gun 
round after a rabbit in the evening: 
they might be able to keep chickens 
again when they got away from the 
turned-down foxes and the cub-nursery 
close behind the farm: and the thatch 
let the wet through as it was, and the 
agent going to mend it these three 
years or more. With such set-offs as 
these and the trudge of time, old 
Jaimes had come to some sort of dull ac- 
ceptance of the dispensation, when a 
notion of Milly’s renewed all the tur- 
moil of hope and fear: how if they were 
to appeal to the landlord himself? The 
agent was a stranger, one from the 
Shires, and reckoned middling rough 
with the cottagers. In bare fact he 
was one of those faithful stewards 
whose business it is to stand between 
the owner and the tenants, so that the 
least possible touch of personal relation 
shall reach the central calm. His part 
was to get the rents as punctually as 

might be, to receive complaints into an | 
absorbent vacuum, to keep down ex- 
penses of repairs, to shift a laborer 
from one cottage to another, to dismiss 
and give notice to quit. It was mere 
waste of time, as everyone on the es- 
tate knew, to try to melt the flinty go- 
between; but the master was almost an 
unknown quantity, and might answer 
prayer. There was but small chance of 
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an interview, as Sir John rarely came 
to The Towers except for the first of the 
shooting; and Milly had already copied 
out a letter which it had taken a week 
to write, when one morning she spied 
from the dairy the yellow wheels and 
the fabulously valuable bays in the 
lane, ran out with a breathless cour- 
age, and held up the landlord himself 
before the garden gate. James, hurry- 
ing after her to the side of the car- 
riage, began a stuttering appeal which 
the little gray insignificant man stopped 
with an impatient motion of the hands 
and a half testy, half alarmed request 
that the petitioner would be good 
enough to speak plainly and say what 
he wanted as shortly as possible. If it 
was anything about the farm he must 
refer him to his agent: he wished it to 
be clearly understood that all applica- 
tions were to be made through Mr. 
Crewdson; it was no use making rules 
unless The rest of the jerky, 
nervous phrases fell on deaf ears. The 
petitioner had nothing more to say, 
plainly or othegwise; while he heard 
the fretful voice and looked at the nar- 
row, puckered face he had begun to 
see new ways of the world’s working, 
and at once gave up his last hope. He 
dropped back from the carriage door 
without a word and made his way 
slowly up the steps to Milly, waiting 
at discreet earshot by the porch. Sir 
John, with a despairing shake of the 
head and a worried thought of wonder 
at the incomprehensible ways of these 
yokels, drove away down the lane. 

And so the appeal to Ceesar failed: 
the days, with the tasks that led no- 
where and yet could hardly be altered 
from their familiar course to fit the 
coming exile, ran on towards the fatal 
Michaelmas. Milly could not persuade 
her father to consider the question of 
new quarters, so left the dairy to make 
forlorn explorations in three or four 
parishes round; and at last, with time 
running short, pitched upon Plashetts, 


a homestead that could scarcely be 
called a farm, a house no larger than 
a cottage, with some sheds for build. 
ings, and twenty acres of poor’ grass 
land in all. Old James refused to gel] 
a single horse or beast: if he was to 
go he would take all his stock with him. 
And so Dick the lad drove the bullocks 
over, and the wagon was packed over. 
night, and through the September 
downpour made its melancholy progress 
to the new world. Under the happiest 
conditions there would have been 
small chance that the fast-rooting na- 
ture, torn out of its fifty years’ holds, 
would easily grow into the new ground; 
but Plashetts was a cramped and woe- 
begone makeshift which might have 
daunted a cheerful man at the outset of 
his career. From the first day the 
little brick tenement, greenly damp un- 
der its sunless yews, the hungry fields, 
the hedgeless patch of clay which 
passed for a garden, made up an influ- 
ence which seemed to strike into 
James’ spirit like a blight; the thought 
of the empty stackyard, the half-fed 
stock, the horses, Captain, and Duke, 
and Silver, shelterless in the frosty 
nights, became a sleepless madness. 
For three months he failed slowly, 
keeping the house more and more, call- 
ing to mind the better days, framing 
Heaven knows what desperate indict- 
ments against the course of the world. 
And then, getting up in the dark of a 
winter morning, with the thought per- 
haps of going out to the horses in the 
driving snow, suddenly calling for 
Milly, he died before anyone could 
reach his room. The doctor having 
pronounced that there was nothing 
physically the matter with him beyond 
some small cardiac trouble, the neigh- 
bors concluded, rightly for once per- 
haps, that he had died of a broken 
heart. For some little time the disas- 
trous end of a fortune which might 
have been considered safe in port 
stirred unwonted feelings in the village, 
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something of pity but more of a mutin- 
ous temper against the powers which 
had sent the old neighbor adrift. But 
in truth, to a quite dispassionate ob- 
server, the catastrophe had a sharper 
turn of pathos than any that the ob- 
yious morals of the case could afford. 
It was the dull reasonableness of the 
whole affair, the pitiful absurdity of 
the rebellion which more than all dark- 
ened the memory of the outcast. There 
was no stone quite fairly to be thrown 
at the dispensing powers; there was no 
The Saturday Review. 
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political capital to be made out of the 
landlord as an oppressive Tory, for it 
happened that he was an exemplary 
Radical; and, after all, it was undenia- 
ble that the farm at Burnt House, as 
age grew upon the master, had been 
steadily going to waste. It is the ne- 
cessity of the thing, the fundamental 
trouble far beyond the curing by any 
surgery of political or social change, 
which gives the last sting to the 
thoughts which for a little time will re- 
member old James. 





THE GREAT AGENT PROVOCATEUR. 


It is well-known that the social and 
revolutionary movement in Russia is 
divided into two main currents. On 
one side is the Socialist-Democratic 
Party, which includes the great na- 
jority of the town workmen, and played 
the decisive part in the general strikes 
of 1905 to 1906. On the other side is 
the Revolutionary Socialist Party, 
which has followers chiefly among the 
intellectuals of the towns and among 
the peasants, who are also, of course, 
attached to the Social-Democrats. 

The principal difference between 
these organizations consists in tactics, 
their object being identical, that is to 
say, the attainment of international So- 
cialism. But this difference of tactics 
is so profound and springs from ideas 
as to the evolution of modern society 
80 essentially opposed, that in spite of 
the decision of the International Con- 
gress at Amsterdam in favor of Social- 
ist unity all over the world, the two 
gteat Socialist parties in Russia re- 
main entirely distinct. 

The Social Democrats rest their tac- 
ties on the action of the organized 
masses. They look for the fall of 
Tsarism, and the final victory of So- 
clalism to an essentially working-class 
movement. Therefore, they think that 


it is only the political and economic or- 
ganization of the workers, their “direct 
action” in strikes or at the barricades, 
and their political and parliamentary 
activities, which can lead to decisive re- 
sults. 

The Revolutionary Socialists, on the 
other hand, attach much importance to 
the individual action of, heroic fighters 
who, by striking at the chief repre- 
sentatives of power, can, they think, 
destroy its authority. This is the ori- 
gin of Terrorism. They also think 
that the primitive communal organiza- 
tion of the Mir contains elements suited 
to the immediate formation of a Social- 
ist society, and makes it unnecessary 
for the peasants to pass through the 
proletarian phase which Marx’s theory 
declares to be inevitable. j 

The Revolutionary-Socialist party is, 
above all, concerned to carry on the 
work of the “Narodnaia Volia,” which, 
from 1879 to 1884, made the autocracy 
tremble, but, at the same time, achieved 
nothing practical, showing that a mere 
isolated handful of heroic personalities 
cannot change tke constitution of a 
country, even after succeeding in a se- 
ries of sensational acts of violence, 
such as the death of Alexander the 
Second. 
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It was after the disappearance of the 
“‘Narodnaia Volia” that the Social-Dem- 
ocratic party took shape, about 1890, 
under the influence of Plekhanoff, Axei- 
rod, Deutsch, and Vera Sassoulitch. It 
soon obtained an influence so consider- 
able as apparently to wipe out every 
other organization. Its part in the rev- 
olution, and also in the second Duma, 
to which it sent seventy deputies, is 
well known. 

However, several years after its for- 
mation in 1895 there was formed the 
Union of Revolutionary Socialists, 
which was really the nucleus of the 
other great organization, and which 
carried on the theoretical work of the 
“Narodnistes,” and, in particular, in- 
sisted on the necessity of violence. The 
hew group was a small one, and until 
about 1903 it merely vegetated. Then 
with the murder of the Minister, Sipia- 
guine, it began a series of reprisals. 

From the beginning the new party 
included among its most influential 
members a student of the School of 
Mines, eventually an engineer. He was 
called Eugéne Phillipovitch Azeff. 
Azeff, no less than M. Guerchouni, or 
even more, as some say, was the soul, 
the supreme head, of the secret group 
specially charged with the preparation 
and execution of outrages. 

You can imagine, therefore, the 
sensation caused when the report be- 
gan to spread that Azeff, “the great 
chieftain,” was merely an agent pro- 
vocateur, the tool of a body of high 
police officials. 

The disclosures of the author of this 
article, and of one of his Russian 
friends in the “Daily News,” in “The 
Times,” and simultaneously in the 
“Journal,” and “l’Humanité” in Paris, 
were reproduced in all the great Euro- 
pean newspapers, and had a stupifying 
effect in Russian Revolutionary quar- 
ters. At first attempts were made to 
minimize the importance of the part 
played by Azeff, and the extent of his 


betrayal, but details more and more 
numerous and precise were published 
by the “Journal’’ and “i’Humanité,” 
It was necessary to acknowledge the 
weight of the evidence, and the fight. 
ing spirits were at last obliged to ask 
themselves this terrible question:— 
had not their party for seven years 
been a mere puppet in the hands of the 
police officers of the Tsar, and an inyol- 
untary instrument of the criminal cote- 
rie who create and sustain the Au- 
tocracy ?”’ 

In any case, it now appears that acts 
of physical force which for five years 
have struck consternation into the of- 
ficial world of Europe, and have ex- 
cited the enthusiasm of friends of Rus- 
sian liberty, were known beforehand 
to members of the Tsar’s police. The 
attempt against the Governor of Oufa, 
Bogdanovitch, “the execution” of the 
sinister Dictator, Plehve, the murder 
of the Tsar’s uncle, the Grand Duke 
Sergius, Governor General of Moscow, 
the successful assault on Launitz, the 
Prefect of St. Petersburg, and many 
other unsuccessful attempts on the 
Grand Dukes Nicholas and Vladimir, 
on General Trepoff, on the Department 
of Police, on Kleigels, Governor Gen- 
eral of Keiff, on the Tsar himself, were 
believed to be known in advance to 
persons attached to the detective ser- 
vice or to the Court. 

All the attempts which failed were 
condemned to failure in advance by 
Azeff. Those which succeeded only 
owed their success to the fact that he 
desired success, or to circumstances 
which at the last moment defeated his 
purpose. 

The first of these outrages, that on 
Bogdanovitch, was specially organized 
by the famous revolutionary, Guer- 
chouni, whose funeral in Paris last 
year was attended by more than 15,000 
persons. The police were warned by 
Azeff, and one of his most important 
agents, a man named Mednikoff, left for 
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Oufa in order to arrest the famous ter- 
rorist after having received the prom- 
jsed reward of 10,000 roubles. How- 
ever, Guerchouni, disregarding Azeff's 
advice, had forestalled the hour for 
which the attack had been arranged. 
Mednikoff learned by a telegram which 
he received in the train, that Bogdano- 
vitch had been killed, and that Guer- 
chouni had fied to Kieff. He tele- 
graphed to the police of that town, 
where Guerchouni was arrested, trans- 
ferred to Schlusselburg, and sometime 
afterwards to Siberia. The indomita- 
ble Terrorist managed to escape and to 
reach America by way of Japan. 

The circumstances of the Grand 
Duke Sergius’s death are, in the words 
of Jaurés, “terrible and mysterious.” 
In any case, it is certain that members 
of the Moscow police were cognizant of 
the proceedings of the bomb thrower, 
and of those of his associates. Azeff, 
who organized the crime, kept them 
fully informed of its smallest details. 
When things were coming to a crisis, 
the innocent detectives asked if it was 
not time to put an end to this dangerous 
game. The answer from headquarters 
was that no one was to be touched. 
Several hours later the Tsar’s uncle 
was killed by Kalaieff. 

It seems that a Court faction, of 
which the Grand Duke was the chief 
aimed at nothing less than the de- 
thronement of the Tsar, who was 
thought to be too “liberal” or too 
“weak,” in face of the growing revolu- 
tion. It was to get rid of this vio- 
lent and despotic man that Azeff “the 
greatest ‘agent provocateur’ of his age,” 
as Bourtseff, his chief accuser, called 
him, was set to work. 

Amongst the acts of force which suc- 
ceeded in spite of Azeff must be men- 
tioned that of which the Prefect of St. 
Petersburg, Launitz, was the victim. 
The Terrorist who was ordered to carry 
It into effect, and was to have been ar- 
rested after being denounced by the 
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Agent Provocateur, received, no one 
knows how, a card inviting him to be 
present at the opening of a hospital 
which the Prefect was attending. He 
took advantage of this to put forward 
the outrage by a single day. He fired 
two revolver shots at Launitz, and was 
killed by an officer. 

I should be exceeding the limits of 
this article if I referred to all the 
crimes which were directed by Azeff. 
Among those which did not succeed 
was the attempt on Trepoff on a train 
in which the Grand Duke Nicholas was 
travelling, but, above all, a plot to de- 
stroy the Sfireté in St. Petersburg, the 
details of which are extremely dra- 
matic. 

The fighting organization had de- 
cided to blow this office up, but Azeff 
betrayed and arrested those to whom 
he had assigned the task. One does 
not know whether to admire the cour- 
age of the Terrorists or to shudder at 
the horror of their plans. These young 
men were to turn themselves into “liv- 
ing tombs.” After fastening belts 
stuffed with dynamite round their bod- 
ies, they were to have entered the S0- 
reté, and then to have blown up them- 
selves, the building, and every soul it 
contained. 

But the most formidable attempt or- 
ganized by Azeff aimed at nothing leas 
than the person of the Tsar. The 
Agent Provocateur then acted in the 
interests of a coterie similar to that of 
which the Grand Duke Sergius had 
been the chief, and which aimed at 
changing the occupant of the Throne. 
The seriousness of the plot was in- 
creased by the fact that the Tsar was 
to be murdered at the moment of his 
meeting with the chief of a great for- 
eign State, who must have perished 
with him. No human power could 
have hindered the success of this con- 
spiracy, which only failed through the 
hesitation at the last moment of its im- 
mediate agents. If we are to credit 
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the information which we possess, the 
part played by Azeff in the risings ut 
Moscow and Cronstadt, where his ar- 
rangements led inevitably to the failure 
of the revolt, was also considerable. 
From the same source we learn that 
it was under Azeff’s orders that Gapon 
was killed. Azeff suspected Gapon’s 
loyalty, and feared possible disclosures 
to the authorities, with whom the ex- 
priest had better relations than himself. 

The part played by this Satanic per- 
sonality extended to every conspicuous 
drama in the Russian revolution, and 
the number of his victims, young men 
and girls, old men and women, de- 
spatched by him to the scaffold, to the 
whipping-posts, to Schlusselburg, or to 
Siberia, cannot be told. To _ these 
must be added the unhappy creatures 
whom he had executed as traitors be- 
cause he feared that they guessed his 
true character. 

By dint of continued watchfulness, 
maintained at the peril of his life, Azeff 
had contrived to get rid of his less dan- 
gerous antagonists, and it is to the pa- 
tient sagacity of an older revolution- 
ist, Vladimir Bourtseff, that we owe 
the discovery of his treachery, in spite 
of the protests of the heads of the party 
who, up to the last moment, refused to 
believe that their “head” was an agent 
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provocateur. Bourtseff, convinced by 
the proofs that he had accumulated ang 
by those furnished him by the former 
chief of the detective service at Vargo. 
via, persisted in his charges and their 
truth was finally accepted by the Tri- 
bunal composed of Prince Kropotkin, 
Vera Figner, and of the friend of Marx 
and translator of “Capital,” Herman 
Lopatine, the veteran of the “Narod- 
naia Volia.” Before the Tribunal could 
come to its decision, Azeff fled, thus 
apparently acknowledging his guilt. 
It seems that he is actually in Russia. 

It is impossible as yet to estimate all 
the political consequences of this busi- 
ness. If it has produced discourage- 
ment and despair among the Revolu- 
tionary-Socialist party, the blow is 
likely to fall still more heavily on Tsar- 
ism. Never, to use Jaurés’s words, 
have “the foul and bloody depths” of 
Autocracy been brought so clearly to 
light as in this story of mysterious 
crime done to the order of the repre- 
sentatives of authority. As for the Rus- 
sian revolutionaries, they would do well 
to draw from these events the neces- 
sary conclusions in theory and practice. 
Tsarism will never fall save through 
the collective efforts of the organized 
people. 

Jean Longuet. 
Paris, January 25th, 1909. 
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Yes, there’s no doubt who it is—though perhaps it seems 


strange to you 


How the fleet years should so graciously alter your look: 
Tlurdly you’d guessed that Time’s fingers could make such a 


change to you, 


Save for the Horror that smirks from that photograph book. 
Look at that waistcoat—suggestive of round-the-town royster- 


ing; 


Look at your manner in ties and your beast of a hat; 
Look at yourself as you seemed, in the halcyon champagne- 


and-oystering 


Days of your youth, when you went about vestured like that! 
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Do you at times get a longing for lost juvenility? 

Do you, from peaceful backwaters of forty or so, 
Hanker for days when, assured of a wondrous ability, 

You were to lead all the world in the way it should go? 
Well, if you do, and the heyday of youth comes and cries to 


you, 


Cries of old days ere the silver cord stretched and grew 


thin,— 


Turn to your Aunt’s book of photos, for that is my soundest 


advice to you; 


See what you looked in the ’eighties—and find Consolation 


therein! 
Punch. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Messrs. Henry Holt and Company’s 
first novel for 1909 will be “The Pil- 
grims’ March” which they will issue 
this month. They think that in its 
author, H. H. Bashford, they have 
found a new writer of unusual merit. 
This, his first book, is a happy Eng- 
lish story with a theme of wide appeal. 


‘ 

The February fiction list of Little, 
Brown & Co. includes “But Still a 
Man,” by Margaret L. Knapp, a story 
which narrates how love came into the 
experience of a young minister strug- 
gling with the problems of life; and 
“The Bridge Builders,” by Anna Chapin 
Ray, a novel which involves in its 
plot the story of the building and col- 
lapse of the ill-fated Quebec bridge. 


Within less than a month from the 
appearance of the first edition, Messrs. 
Henry Holt and Company have had to 
hurry through the press a second one 
of Henry E. Krehbeil’s “Chapters of 
Opera.” The critics have been un- 
commonly enthusiastic over this nota- 
ble book by the dean of their profes- 
sion in New York, and seem to equally 
approve of it for readableness and for 
accuracy. 


A graphic sketch of the Life of Lin- 
con by Brand Whitlock appears in the 


“Beacon Biographies” of Small, May- 
nard & Co. It is not an easy matter to 
tell the story of such a life within such 
limitations, but Mr. Whitlock has a 
happy faculty for seizing the salient 
points, and he writes with a pictur- 
esque terseness. The little book may be 
read through in an hour, and it leaves 
upon the mind a vivid impression. 


A characteristic incident of Lincoln’s 
life is told in the little sketch of “Lin- 
coln and the Sleeping Sentinel” which 
Harper & Bros. publish apropos of the 
Lincoln centenary. The story is told 
by Mr. L. E. Chittenden, who was Reg- 
ister of the Treasury from 1861 to 1865, 
and was personally cognizant of the 
facts. It exhibits Lincoln’s clemency 
toward a Vermont soldier who had 
been sentenced to death for sleeping at 
his post. Simply told, it brings the 
tears to the eyes after the lapse of all 
these years. It is illustrated with five 
portraits, one of them in colors from 
Howard Pyle’s painting. 


Mr. Charles W. Moores prefaces his 
“A Life of Abraham Lincoln for Boys 
and Girls” with a few words in which 
he states his opinion that every Ameri- 
can over eight years of age should 
know the story of Abraham Lincoln's 
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life, and he adds words to the general 
effect that its story should be told 
with dignity, a welcome statement to 
teachers weary of text books ‘adapted 
to a child’s comprehension” by being 
compounded of monosyllables and ami- 
able buffoonery. No life could be less 
fitted for such a form of narration 
than that crowned by four years of 
ceaseless toil and self-sacrifice, and cut 
short when relief and happiness seemed 
near at hand, but the sober, dignified 
calmness of Mr. Moore’s manner 
suits it admirably. Rather more than 
half of the book is occupied by the 
story of Lincoln’s life before entering 
the White House, and in the latter half 
the war story is neglected except in 
its relation to him, as is fitting, inas- 
much as it is fully told in all American 
school histories. If all other figures 
are rather slightly treated, the reason 
is obviously want of space, except iu 
the’ case of the assassin whose name 
is deliberately and sagaciously omitted. 
All the pictures are portraits or por- 


trait groups and the cover of infantry 
blue cloth shows the title set between 
pictures of Lincoln’s birthplace and 


of the White House. Houghton Mif- 


flin Co, 


There is no lack of fiction, poetry, or 
drama describing the behavior of per- 
fect innocence suddenly thrust into a 
sophisticated world, but, possibly be- 
cause pagan imagination has so many 
times dwelt upon the topic that the 
decent Christian finds himself preju- 
diced in its contemplation, it is seldom 
that innocence makes a creditable, 
much less an agreeable appearance un- 
der such circumstances. Indeed, its 
behavior is often depicted as more em- 
barrassing than that of well-bred sin, 
and by making it otherwise in “The 
Three Miss Greemes,” Miss 8S. Mac- 
Naughtan has attained novelty very 
near originality. Her three heroines, 
growing up on an island belonging to 
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their father, and having a scanty pop. 
ulation of devout Highlanders, have 
been nourished mentally on romantic 
literature and poetry; and spiritually 
on unadulterated Presbyterianism, and 
yet they have been taught to sympa- 
thize with their father’s taste for bet. 
ting, to study the racing calendar with 
profound attention, and to make his 
success on the turf a subject of fam- 
ily prayer. Also, they are accom 
plished in the art of sailing a boat— 
are good riders, good linguists, good 
dancers, and thanks both to their fa- 
ther and to a French governess, per- 
fectly well-bred. Like Hamlet, they 
“know not sums” and they accept every 
word said to them as perfect truth 
and are robbed and cheated accord- 
ingly, but their peers understand them 
and they make their way to perfect 
happiness. In place of Una’s lion, 
they have a soldier and a man of let- 
ters who guard them successfully when 
a guard is necessary, and become at 
last as submissive as the lion, and their 
story is in every way charming. But 
the solution of the problem of the re- 
action of innocence upon worldliness 
makes only half the attraction of the 
book, Miss MacNaughtan also sets 
before her readers such a study in 
shabby London society as is seldom 
made without a display of ill temper 
on the part of the student. Nearly al! 
the women but the three sisters are 
striving to live in a manner just be- 
yond their means, and are more or less 
guilty of unpleasant little trickery to 
effect their object, but all retain a cei- 
tain capacity for goodness and gener- 
osity to which the author renders full 
justice, and describes most skilfully. 
Finally, in this book she develops a 
turn for epigram, and indulges it s0 
agreeably that one may expect a pleas- 
ant outburst of clever speeches among 
young ladies whose wit comes from 
the circulating library. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 





